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PREFACE 

"As  a  teacher,  Mrs.  Riggs  provides  a  highly  structured 
individualized  program.     She  is  well  organized,  knowledgeable  and 
effectively  utilizes  an  aide." 

In  a  recent  search  through  my  files  from  the  time  when  I  was  employed  as  the  teacher 
of  a  special  education  class  in  a  public  elementary  school  twenty  years  ago,  1  came  across 
an  end  of  the  year  evaluation  by  my  immediate  supervisor,  the  building  principal. 
Paragraph  two  begins  with  the  statement  above.  It  is  the  only  mention  that  I  can  find  of  my 
work  with  paraeducators,  although  I  believe  they  were  critical  to  my  success  as  a  special 
education  teacher  in  public  schools.  These  paraeducators  and  I  shared  classrooms,  desks, 
and,  more  importantly,  our  lives  and  the  lives  of  the  children  in  our  class.  How  simplistic 
it  was  for  my  evaluation  to  read,  "effectively  utilizes  an  aide,"  when,  in  reality,  it  is  a  very 
complex  and  multi-faceted  process. 

Although  there  have  been  few  recent  studies  that  offer  empirical  evidence  to  support  the 
efficacy  of  paraeducators  in  classrooms,  most  teachers  who  work  with  paraeducators 
would  quickly  assert  that  their  own  work  would  be  much  more  difficult  without  assistance 
from  a  paraeducator.  My  belief  in  the  power  of  paraeducators  to  change  lives  (not  only  of 
children,  but  often  of  the  teachers  with  whom  they  work),  began  when  the  building 
principal  introduced  me  to  a  new  acquaintance,  Pam,  saying  only,  "This  is  your  aide." 

1  had  no  formal  training  in  working  with  a  paraeducator.  In  one  of  my  student  teaching 
assignments,  a  paraeducator  was  assigned  to  the  classroom;  her  duties  were  confined  to 
running  off  worksheets,  supervising  the  playground,  and  suf)ervising  the  children's  seat 
work.    However,  in  our  classroom  Pam  and  1  worked  together  as  a  team;  we  both  assisted 
individual  children  and  small  groups  of  children,  we  both  helped  to  prepare  materials,  and 
we  shared  school  duties.  Pam  was  older  than  I;  she  had  a  child  in  school,  and  three  years 
of  experience  working  with  the  very  children  who  were  assigned  to  our  class.  As  the 
newcomer,  I  appreciated  Pam's  expertise  with  children,  her  good  sense  of  the  climate  and 


culture  of  the  school,  and  her  ability  to  keep  everything  in  perspective.  When  I  left 
classroom  teaching,  Pam  left,  too.  Although  her  new  career  took  her  out  of  the  education 
field,  she  had  developed  the  skills,  confidence,  and  motivation  to  succeed  at  a  professional 
business  career. 

I  have  met  many  other  paraeducators  since  then.  When  I  began  to  work  for  the 
Connecticut  State  Department  of  Education's  Teaching  Opportunities  for  Paraeducators 
program,  I  became  aware  of  the  many  issues  related  to  paraeducator  employment  I  began 
to  read  literature  on  the  employment  of  paraeducators,  and  to  reflect  on  the  nature  of  the 
field  and  on  how  paraeducators  fit  into  schools  and  into  the  lives  of  teachers,  families,  and 
children. 

Originally  I  had  no  idea  of  the  size  of  the  paraeducator  field,  or  the  scope  of  the  issues 
surrounding  the  employment  of  paraeducators.  However,  by  the  time  I  wrote  my  doctoral 
plan  for  Lesley  College  in  1993, 1  could  articulate  the  problematic  issues  succinctly: 
inconsistency  of  job  title,  inadequate  definitions  of  the  paraeducator  role,  variations  in 
credentialing/licensing,  the  need  for  development  of  procedures  for  evaluation  and 
supervision,  the  development  of  a  career  ladder,  the  range  of  paraeducator  training,  and  the 
need  to  prepare  teachers  to  work  with  paraeducators  (Riggs,  1993). 

As  I  continue  to  attend  conferences,  present  inservice  training  sessions,  and 
speak  with  individual  paraeducators,  my  knowledge  of  the  literature  is  supplemented  by  a 
knowledge  of  the  paraeducators  themselves.  1  am  continually  impressed  with  the 
dedication  and  level  of  commitment  that  they  exhibit,  and  realize  how  valuable  they  are  to 
the  education  of  children  in  our  schools. 
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CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  examine  some  of  the  dimensions  of  the  paraeducator 
experience  today  and  to  understand  something  about  the  quality  of  this  experience  through 
the  perceptions  of  individual  paraeducators.  I  focused  only  on  paraeducators  who  were 
employed  in  public  schools  in  Connecticut;  therefore  the  policies  and  procedures  that  are 
followed  in  Connecticut  were  particularly  relevant  to  this  study. 

Ever  since  their  initiation  as  part  of  the  education  work  force  in  the  1940s,  the  number 
of  paraeducators  who  are  employed  in  America's  schools  has  continued  to  increase  (Frith 
and  Lindsey,  1982;  Pickett,  1980).  According  to  a  survey  conducted  by  the  National 
Resource  Center  for  Paraeducators  in  Education  and  Related  Services,  there  are 
approximately  500,000  paraeducators  employed  in  public  school  programs  (Pickett,  1994). 
This  number  may  not  reflect  the  true  number  of  paraeducators  who  work  in  educational 
programs,  as  it  does  not  include  paraeducators  who  are  employed  apart  from  public  schools 
in  special  education  programs.  Head  Start  Centers,  preschools,  or  early  intervention 
programs.  Although  their  numbers  have  expanded,  public  policy,  training,  and  career 
development  efforts  on  behalf  of  paraeducators  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  the 
field  (Pickett,  1994;  Pickett,  Vasa  and  Steckelberg,  1993;  Rubin  and  Long,  1994). 

Paraeducators  are  employed  in  order  to  alleviate  staffing  shortages,  to  increase  the  direct 
service  to  children  with  special  instructional  needs,  and  to  contain  the  costs  of  special 
education  and  related  services.  Additionally,  the  employment  of  paraeducators  allows 
teachers  to  spend  more  time  on  teaching  and  collaboration,  and  has  increased  the 
availability  of  services  to  infants,  toddlers  and  young  children  and  their  families. 

The  narrative  portion  of  the  study  begins  with  an  overview  of  the  context  of  American 
education  in  the  1990s,  for  it  is  within  this  context  that  paraeducators  perform  their  daily 


work.  Next,  I  outline  the  history  of  the  employment  of  paraeducators  in  education  and 
other  fields,  with  specific  emphasis  on  the  history  of  paraeducator  employment.  The 
narrative  continues  with  a  description  of  the  paraeducator' s  themselves  and  an  overview  of 
the  issues  relating  to  the  employment  of  paraeducators  that  emanate  from  this  historical 
perspective. 

Although  paraeducators  are  employed  in  almost  every  facet  of  education,  over  one  half 
of  the  jjaraeducators  employed  in  America's  public  schools  today  are  employed  by  special 
education  programs.  This  does  not  imply  that  these  paraeducators  do  not,  or  cannot,  have 
responsibilities  within  the  general  education  setting.  Quite  the  contrary,  as  children  with 
disabilities  are  included  more  in  general  education  settings  with  typically  developing  peers, 
paraeducator  roles  are  expanding.  Thus  my  research  focuses  on  paraeducators  who  work 
with  children  who  are  eligible  for  special  education  services  and  who  receive  the  majority 
of  their  instruction  in  general  education  settings. 

Definitions 

For  the  purpose  of  this  study  the  following  definitions  will  be  accepted: 

•  di  paraeducator  is  an  individual  "(1)  whose  position  is  either  instructional  in  nature  or 

who  delivers  direct  sen'ices  to  students  and/or  their  parents;  and  (2)  who  serves  in  a 
position  for  which  a  teacher  or  another  professional  has  ultimate  responsibility  for  the 
design  and  implementation  of  individual  education  programs  and  other  services" 
(Pickett,  1986) 

•  The  paraprofessional  is  an  individual  working  along  side  of  a  professional.  In  some 

cases  it  will  be  used  as  synonymous  with  the  term  paraeducator.  In  other  cases  is 
refers  to  individuals  who  are  employed  in  non-educational  fields. 

•  In  the  literature  the  terms  teacher  aide  or  teacher  assistant  or  instructional  assistant  are 

sometimes  used  to  describe  the  individuals  who  provide  assistance  in  educational 
settings. 
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•  In  related  service  areas,  occupational  and  physical  therapy  and  speech,  the  term 

assistant  is  employed  in  the  same  manner  as  paraprofessional  or  paraeducator. 

•  An  inclusive  setting  is  defined  as  a  general  education  classroom  where  children  with 

identified  special  education  needs  receive  the  majority  of  their  instruction,  as  members 
of  the  general  education  class  along  with  age  appropriate  typically  developing  peers. 

Overview  of  Methodology 

In  Connecticut,  the  State  Board  of  Education  has  endorsed  a  policy  toward  including 
children  with  identified  special  education  needs  in  general  education  classrooms  to  the 
greatest  extent  possible  (December  2,  1992).  Although  the  administrators  and  teachers 
with  whom  I  have  Sjxjken  attest  to  the  fact  that  paraeducators  are  being  employed  in 
growing  numbers  to  facilitate  the  inclusion  of  these  students,  there  is  no  data  currently 
available  on  the  number  of  paraeducators  employed  in  inclusive  settings,  or  to  describe 
their  experiences  and  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  their  work.  It  is  sometimes 
advantageous  from  a  policy  making  standpoint  to  collect  this  data  through  a  quantitative 
survey,  in  order  to  gather  a  broad  range  of  data.  Surveys  typically  provide  data  that  can  be 
used  by  policy  makers  as  the  basis  for  designing  career  ladder  or  credentialing  standards,  to 
implement  training  programs,  or  to  address  broader  issues  of  funding  and  service  delivery. 
Most  of  the  research  on  paraeducators  has  employed  survey  methodology,  as  the  reader  can 
see  from  the  review  of  the  literature.  I  employed  qualitative  methodology  in  my  research.  I 
made  this  choice  because  the  purpose  of  my  investigation  was  to  understand  the  quality  of 
the  experience  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  individual  paraeducator.  There  have  been  very 
few  studies  of  paraeducators  that  have  been  conducted  through  qualitative  methods,  and  I 
wanted  to  view  the  paraeducator  role  through  a  different  lens  than  previous  researchers. 
Through  in-depth  interviews  with  23  paraeducators,  I  gathered  information  to  increase  my 
understzmding  of  the  roles,  responsibilities,  and  satisfaction  levels  of  pziraeducators 
employed  in  inclusive  settings  in  six  schools  within  four  Connecticut  school  districts,  as 
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well  as  administrative  issues  relating  to  their  employment.  Although  the  results  cannot  be 
generalized  to  other  settings  and  to  other  individuals,  they  provide  a  lens  through  which  to 
view  the  issues  relevant  to  the  employment  of  paraeducators  in  inclusive  elementary  school 
settings  in  suburban  Connecticut  schools. 

The  research  for  this  study  was  completed  in  the  fall  of  1995,  and  reflects  the  status  of 
paraeducators  at  that  point  in  time. 

A  Survey  of  the  Literature 

In  order  to  understand  the  importance  of  this  research  effort,  it  is  necessary  to  review 
the  body  of  literature  concerning  the  employment  of  paraeducators.  My  particular  focus  is 
on  literature  from  1968  to  1994,  including  both  published  and  unpublished  documents. 
Since  my  interest  is  paraeducators  who  are  employed  to  support  children  with  identified 
special  education  needs,  most  of  the  literature  that  1  surveyed  concerns  special  education. 

There  is  a  considerable  volume  of  literature  that  describes  the  historical  beginnings  of 
the  paraprofessional  movement  in  education  (Bowman  and  Klopf,  1968;  Gartner,  1971, 
Hayes,  1979;  Kaplan,  1976;  Reissman  and  Popper,  1968).    These  early  paraprofessionals 
were  responsible  for  basic  clerical  and  monitoring  tasks.  The  progression  of  the 
paraprofessional  role  from  these  responsibilities  to  providing  instructional  support  to 
children  and  youth  is  widely  documented  (Blalock,  1991;  Boomer,  1980;  Pickett,  Vasa  and 
Steckelberg,  1993).  In  addition  to  providing  direct  instruction  in  classrooms, 
paraprofessionals  assist  in  sp)eech  and  other  therapies  (ASHA  proposed  position  statement; 
Coufel,  Steckelberg  and  Vasa,  1991;  Longhurst  and  Witmer,  1994),  in  early  intervention 
programs  (Innocenti,  1993;  Striffler,  1993),  in  compensatory  education  and  other 
programs  for  children  with  limited  English  proficiency  (Pickett,  1994;  Rubin  and  Lx)ng, 
1994),  and  as  job  coaches  in  programs  to  prepare  young  adults  with  disabilities  to  live  and 
work  in  the  community  (Blalock,  1991;  Morehouse  and  Albright,  1991).  In  all  of  these 
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instances  paraprofessionals  are  expected  to  work  at  high  levels  of  independence,  often 
without  the  continual  presence  of  the  supervising  professional. 

In  an  attempt  to  discover  what  policies  and  procedures  are  in  effect  in  various  states  and 
local  education  agencies  in  relation  to  the  employment  of  par^rofessionals,  information 
has  been  collected  from  educational  administrators  or  state  education  agencies  (Coufal, 
Steckelberg  and  Vasa,  1990;  Frith  and  Lindsey,  1982;  Pickett.  1980,  1986b,  1994; 
Connecticut  State  Department  of  Education,  1990).  All  of  this  research  was  conducted 
through  surveys  to  policy  makers  to  collect  information  relative  to  the  numbers  of 
paraprofessionals  employed,  employment  trends,  and  training  and  supervision  of 
paraprofessionals  in  individual  states. 

A  large  body  of  the  research  on  the  employment  of  paraprofessionals  focuses  on  the 
roles  and  responsibilities  of  paraeducators  in  special  education  settings  (Escudero  and 
Sears,  1982;  Frith  and  Armstrong,  1983;  Frith  and  Lindsey,  1982;  Frith  and  Teller,  1982; 
Kaplan,  1980;  Lindeman  and  Beegle,  1988;  May  and  Maozas,  1981;  McKenzieand 
Houk,  1986;  Reid  and  Reid,  1974;  Rubin  and  Long,  1994;  Vasa.  Steckelberg  and 
Ronning,  1983).  In  most  cases  this  information  was  gathered  through  surveys  of  teachers 
who  supervise  paraprofessionals  or  through  surveys  of  both  teachers  and  paraprofessionals 
(Frank  et  al.,  1988;  Escudero  and  Sears,  1982).  Kaplan  (1980)  generated  information 
through  actual  observations  in  special  education  classrooms. 

Lamont  and  Hill  (1991)  and  Lasatar  (1995)  are  recent  studies  that  address  issues 
relating  to  tasks  performed  by  paraeducators  in  inclusive  settings.  Lamont  and  Hill  focused 
on  paraprofessionals  working  in  five  elementary  schools  in  British  Columbia.  They 
surveyed  regular  education  teachers  and  paraprofessionals  to  gather  their  perceptions  of  the 
actual  and  preferred  tasks  that  jjaraprofessionals  were  performing  in  regular  education 
classroom  where  children  with  disabilities  were  integrated.  They  also  gathered  information 
about  what  tasks  were  perceived  to  be  inappropriate  for  paraprofessionals  to  undertake. 
Lasatar  investigated  the  roles  and  responsibilities  of  paraprofessionals  in  both  self- 
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contained  special  education  settings  and  inclusive  classrooms  in  Texas.  The  purpose  was 
to  identify  and  compare  the  roles  and  characteristics  of  paraeducators  who  worked  with 
students  with  disabilities  in  the  two  types  of  settings.  The  research  of  inclusive  classrooms 
included  observations  lasting  from  20-60  minutes  and  12  taped  interviews  with 
paraprofessionals.  The  research  of  the  self  contained  settings  included  14  hours  of 
observations  and  6  taped  interviews.  The  research  revealed  the  types  of  responsibilities 
that  paraprofessionals  had  in  those  specific  settings,  as  well  as  the  perceived  training  needs 
of  the  paraprofessionals. 

In  order  to  perform  their  duties  effectively,  paraprofessionals  need  training  to  develop 
specific  competencies.    Various  studies  have  identified  the  training  needs  of 
paraprofessionals  in  both  special  education  and  related  services  (Frith  and  Lindsey,  1982; 
McKenzie  and  Houk,  1986;  Morehouse  and  Albright,  1991;  Rubin  and  Long,  1994; 
Wood,  Combs,  and  Walters,  1986).  The  majority  of  these  studies  surveyed  teachers  and 
paraprofessionals;  lists  of  potential  training  needs  were  provided,  and  the  teachers  and 
paraprofessionals  ranked  them  in  order  of  their  perceived  importance.  Morehouse  and 
Albright  supplemented  their  questionnaire  with  interviews  of  21  paraprofessionals  and  six 
supervisors.  Although  the  research  consistently  indicates  specific  training  needs,  most 
paraeducators  do  not  receive  systematic,  ongoing  training  to  develop  and  enhance  their 
skills  (Blalock,  1991;  Picken,  1994;  Rubin  and  Long,  1994;  Vasaand  Steckelberg,  1988). 

In  addition  to  identifying  training  needs  of  paraeducators,  research  has  been  generated  to 
identify  the  training  needs  of  teachers  in  order  for  them  to  work  effectively  with 
paraeducators  (Frith  and  Lindsey,  1982;  Lindeman  and  Beegle,  1988;  Pickett,  1980;  Vasa 
Steckelberg  and  Ronning,  1983).    Most  teachers  are  not  prepared  at  either  the 
undergraduate  or  graduate  level  to  work  with  pjaraeducators.  This  issue  has  gained  in 
importance  recently,  as  paraeducators  are  working  with  an  increasingly  wide  variety  of 
professionals,  (such  as  hccilth  amd  related  service  professionals),  rather  than  solely  with 
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special  educators.  Prigge's  work,  (1994),  attempted  to  generate  information  about  the 
training  needs  of  regular  educators  working  with  paraprofessionals. 

Although  most  professionals  view  the  paraeducator  as  a  valuable  resource,  few  recent 
studies  have  addressed  the  efficacy  of  paraeducator  employment  Most  of  the  efficacy 
studies  that  emerge  from  a  search  of  the  literature  were  conducted  during  the  1970s 
(Galloway  and  Blue,  1975;  Gray  and  Barker.  1977;  Karnes  et  al.,  1970;  Scalero  and 
Eskenazi,  1976;  Schortinghuis  and  Frohman,  1974).  Two  of  these  studies,  Schortinghuis 
and  Frohman  and  Karnes  et  al.,  involve  the  employment  of  paraprofessionals  in  preschool, 
early  intervention  programs.  Although  both  studies  support  the  effectiveness  of 
paraeducators  through  student  outcome  data,  both  of  the  programs  that  were  studied  had 
specific  training  and  supervision  requirements  for  paraeducators,  which  might  have 
increased  their  effectiveness.  Also,  the  data  collected  in  the  Schortinghuis  and  Frohman 
study  may  be  inconsistent  with  modem  best  practice  in  early  education,  since  the  student 
outcomes  were  measured  by  standardized  perceptual  and  intelligence  tests.  The  studies 
conclude  that  paraeducators  were  equally  as  effective  as  teachers  in  the  delivery  of  services 
to  preschoolers  and  their  families.  The  potential  danger  in  the  interpretation  of  this  data,  is 
its  use  to  indicate  that  paraprofessionals  in  any  setting  can  replace  professionals,  and 
should  be  employed  instead  of  professionals,  rather  than  as  support  to  the  professional 
education  and  intervention  process. 

Galloway  and  Blue  (1975),  Gray  and  Barker  (1977),  and  Scalero  and  Eskenazi  (1970), 
focused  on  student  outcomes  in  speech  and  language  intervention,  rather  than  on  education 
outcomes.  Although  there  is  a  need  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  paraeducators  in 
specialized  settings,  the  research  does  not  speak  to  the  issues  of  paraeducators  working 
with  families,  or  in  group  settings  in  special  or  general  education. 

Only  one  recent  study  focused  on  the  effectiveness  of  paraeducators  (Welch  et  al., 
1995).  This  study  involved  the  employment  of  paraeducators  in  what  was  described  as  a 
"pull  in"  method  of  service  delivery,  titled  the  Consultation  and  Paraprofessional  Pull-In 
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System  (CAPPS).  In  this  pull-in  model,  the  paraeducators  were  brought  into  the 
classroom  to  work  with  children  on  specific  skill  development,  rather  than  pulling  the 
children  out  of  the  classroom  to  work  in  a  specialized  setting.  Paraprofessionals  in  the 
CAPPS  model  had  a  clearly  defined,  but  limited  role.  They  assisted  children  with  the  drill 
and  practice  of  concepts  that  were  taught  by  the  classroom  teacher,  and  worked  only  with 
children  who  were  eligible  for  special  education  services,  never  with  the  class  as  a  whole. 
Although  this  research  included  both  a  quantitative  and  a  qualitative  component,  the 
qualitative  component  consisted  of  focus  group  interviews  with  the  only  the  teachers  who 
were  involved  in  implementing  the  model.  Classroom  teachers  were  generally  satisfied 
with  the  CAPPS  model.  The  research  indicated,  however,  that  teachers  were  concerned 
about  their  lack  of  input  on  scheduling  paraeducators  and  on  assigning  them 
responsibilities.  Some  teachers  voiced  concern  about  issues  of  supervision  of 
paraeducators  in  their  classrooms.  The  study  concluded  that  many  factors  must  be 
considered  when  implementing  a  CAPPS  model,  including:  defining  the  roles  and 
responsibilities  of  the  paraeducators,  ensuring  that  the  resource/consulting  teachers  have 
adequate  skills  and  time  for  consultation  and  administrative  responsibilities  including  the 
training,  supervision,  coordination  and  evaluation  of  paraeducators. 

In  order  to  grapple  more  effectively  with  the  issues  of  paraeducator  employment  and 
training,  more  data  is  needed.  In  special  education,  research  must  reflect  the  new 
philosophies  and  procedures  of  delivering  instruction  to  children  with  disabilities.  With  the 
trend  toward  the  inclusion  of  children  with  disabilities  in  general  education  classrooms  and 
the  growing  demand  for  integrating  related  services  into  classroom  settings,  there  is  a  need 
to  investigate  the  current  status  of  paraeducator  employment  It  is  no  longer  sufficient  to 
know  what  tasks  paraeducators  perform  in  special  education  or  other  small  group  or  tutorial 
settings.  Data  could  be  collected  from  administrators,  teachers,  and  paraprofessionals 
concerning  their  perception  of  the  tasks  paraprofessionals  are  performing  within  the  current 
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school  context.  These  investigations  should  include  data  from  general  education  teachers 
as  well  as  professionals  in  special  education  and  related  services. 

In  the  light  of  the  new  service  delivery  models,  new  assessments  of  the  training  needs 
for  both  paraprofessionals  and  teachers  can  be  critical  pieces  in  making  progress  toward 
improving  the  quality  of  education  for  all  students.  In  addition  to  inclusive  settings,  this 
need  may  also  be  pronounced  in  the  areas  of  early  intervention  for  infants  and  toddlers,  and 
transition  programs  for  young  adults,  where  paraeducators  are  often  performing  their  roles 
in  a  setting  without  on-site  supervision.  Competencies  and  standards  are  needed  that  reflect 
the  training  needs  of  paraeducators  within  these  expanded  service  delivery  roles. 

In  order  to  address  the  need  for  trained  personnel  in  special  education,  early 
intervention,  and  related  services,  the  retention  of  a  skilled  paraeducator  work  force  is 
essential.  Since  the  attrition  rate  of  trained  paraeducators  presents  a  challenge  to  the  field, 
(Frith  and  Mims,  1985;  Logue,  1992),  attempts  should  be  made  to  gauge  the  satisfaction  of 
both  paraeducators  and  teachers.  Administrative  factors  such  as  salary  and  benefit 
contractual  agreements  affect  job  turn  over,  however  other  factors  may  be  equally 
important. 

Another  area  for  investigation  concerns  the  perceptions  of  the  faculty  in  schools  of 
education  at  colleges  and  universities  regarding  p»araeducators.  Lindeman  and  Beegle, 
(1988),  surveyed  teacher  education  faculty  and  students  to  determine  their  perceptions  of 
the  roles  and  responsibilities  of  paraeducators.  This  type  of  research  needs  to  continue;  in 
addition  to  gaining  information  to  determine  if  preservice  teachers  are  being  prepared  to 
work  with  peiraeducators,  there  is  a  side  effect  of  increasing  the  awareness  of  teacher 
preparation  faculty  to  the  growing  issues  surrounding  collaboration  and  supervision  within 
a  complex  service  delivery  system  in  schools. 
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Purpose  of  This  Research 

My  dissertation  research  could  not  address  the  multitude  of  research  needs  concerning 
the  employment  of  paraeducators  today,  but  it  was  an  attempt  to  focus  on  my  particular 
interest  in  paraeducator  employment  in  inclusive  settings,  and  to  present  some  of  the 
important  issues  that  emerge  within  that  practice.  In  designing  my  research  I  was  reminded 
of  a  presentation  at  the  National  Resource  Center  for  Paraprofessionals  Annual  Conference 
in  1993,  titled,  "Everything  we  ever  wanted  to  know  about  being  a  paraprofessional  and 
found  out  by  accident."  Most  of  the  research  on  paraeducators  has  been  quantitative. 
Survey  research  has  been  conducted  to  gather  large  amounts  of  data  relative  to  the 
employment  of  paraeducators.  These  surveys  are  often  designed  for  administrators  and 
supervising  teachers  (usually  special  educators).  Paraeducators  have  not  been  able  to  frame 
the  discussion.  My  research  was  based  on  the  fact  that  I  did  not  ask  each  paraeducator  a  set 
of  specific  questions.  While  I  used  an  interview  guide  to  initiate  and  frame  the  discussion, 
(see  Appendix  D),  my  questioning  was  based  on  following  the  lead  of  the  paraeducators. 
I  knew  I  had  a  lot  to  learn,  and  I  believed  that  the  paraeducators  would  tell  me  what  I 
needed  to  know,  if  I  gave  them  the  opportunity,  without  restricting  them  to  responding  to 
certain  discrete  questions. 

I  undertook  this  investigation  for  several  reasons.  First,  I  am  committed  to  the  concept 
of  employing  paraeducators  as  a  means  to  improve  educational  services  for  children  and 
families.  I  feel  a  personal  and  professional  obligation  to  investigate  the  dimensions  of  that 
experience.  Secondly,  most  of  the  formal  research  concerning  the  employment  of 
paraeducators  involves  surveys  of  administrators  or  teachers.  Even  when  paraeducators, 
themselves,  are  included,  the  research  has  usually  involved  a  survey.  I  wanted  to  empower 
the  paraeducators  to  tell  their  stories  in  their  own  words,  and  with  their  own  priorities.  It 
was  important  for  me  to  hear  their  perceptions  about  their  lives  in  the  classroom.  Third,  I 
wanted  to  make  a  contribution  to  the  body  of  research  on  paraeducators.  There  is  relatively 
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little  research  on  the  topic  of  paraeducators  in  inclusive  settings,  and  no  published  research 
concerning  paraeducators  in  Connecticut.  I  felt  that  my  research  could  be  used  to  assist  in 
identifying  the  training  needs  and  preferences  of  paraeducators,  as  background  for  the 
development  of  standards  and  policies  for  paraeducator  employment,  and  to  aid  in  the 
design  of  evaluations  of  the  effectiveness  of  employing  of  paraeducators  to  facilitate 
inclusion. 
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CHAPTER  II 
THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  PARAEDUCATORS 

The  Context  for  Paraeducator  Employment 

The  professionals  and  paraeducators  who  are  employed  to  work  with  children  and 
families  to  provide  educational  services  do  not  operate  in  a  vacuum.  They  work  within  the 
context  of  a  complex  educational,  social  and  political  environment  that  impacts  their 
employment  and  the  nature  of  the  work  that  they  do.  In  order  to  understand  the  importance 
of  paraeducators,  who  they  are  and  what  they  bring  to  the  educational  system  today,  it  is 
necessary  to  understand  this  context,  as  well  as  to  know  the  history  of  the  movement  to 
employ  paraprofessionals. 

Education  is  under  constant  pressure  to  adapt  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  who  will 
function  within  an  ever  changing  society.  The  second  half  of  the  twentieth  century  has 
been  an  era  of  rapid  change  both  in  America  and  in  the  world,  which  is  reflected  in  the 
challenges  that  our  schools  face  today.  Developments  in  technology  and  transportation  have 
created  a  world  that  is  becoming  increasingly  interrelated.  The  shift  from  an  industrial  to  a 
service  economy  and  the  development  of  new  economic  markets  creates  new  demands  for 
the  workers  of  the  21st  century'.  These  workers  must  understand  diversity  and  the  social, 
political,  and  cultural  identities  of  other  nations.  With  the  advent  of  advanced  technology  a 
knowledge  explosion  has  widened  the  demand  for  schools  to  keep  pace  not  only  with  the 
technological  developments,  but  also  to  prepare  staff  and  students  to  access  technology 
effectively  and  to  become  technologically  literate. 

Other  socieil  forces  have  also  impacted  our  schools.  Changes  in  family  structure,  the 
increases  in  homelessness,  underemployment  and  unemployment,  and  the  large  numbers  of 
children  living  in  poverty  in  America  have  challenged  schools  to  provide  not  only 
educational  programs,  but  also  social  and  medical  services.  Added  to  these  challenges  is  the 
fact  that  America  is  becoming  more  diverse  and  children  enter  America's  schools  from  a 
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variety  of  language  and  cultural  backgrounds.  New  developments  in  medicine  have 
increased  the  life  expectancy  for  infants  bom  with  various  disabilities,  and  decreased  the 
mortality  rate  for  children  with  certain  disabilities.  Refinements  in  diagnostic  procedures 
have  expanded  the  capacity  for  early  diagnosis  of  children  with  disabilities.  Schools, 
therefore,  receive  more  students  with  identified  special  education  needs,  and  with  more 
significant  disabilities  than  in  past  generations.  They  must  respond  to  this  diversity  in  ways 
that  guarantee  educational  opportunities  for  all  of  America's  children.  The  litigation  and 
legislation  that  emanated  from  the  Civil  Rights  Movement  of  the  1960s  and  the  Women's 
and  Disabilities  movements  of  the  1970s  have  had  a  profound  effect  on  education.  All 
children  are  guaranteed  equal  access  to  public  education,  regardless  of  race,  gender,  ethnic 
background  or  disability.  This  increased  diversity  of  the  student  population  has  put 
demands  on  the  educational  system  not  only  to  allow  these  students  access  to  education, 
but  also  to  assure  them  a  high  quality  education. 

Other  economic  and  political  factors  also  exert  influence  on  the  educational 
establishment.  The  economic  recession  of  the  early  1990s  has  resulted  in  fewer  education 
dollars  in  many  federal,  state  and  local  education  budgets.  The  public  is  demanding  that 
schools  provide  services  in  cost  effective  ways,  which  means  that  schools  have  to  be 
creative  in  staffing  patterns,  as  well  as  in  curriculum  selection  and  adaptations.  This  fiscal 
trend  has  resulted  in  increased  class  sizes,  generated  teacher  lay  offs,  and  created  a  need  to 
eliminate  school  programs,  and  to  engage  in  fewer  initiatives. 

Various  political  constituencies  of  the  1990s  including  the  "Left",  the  Christian  Right 
and  conservatives  of  both  major  political  parties,  support  educational  philosophies  that 
embrace  the  privatization  of  schools,  the  movement  toward  school  choice,  home  schooling, 
racially  or  gender  separate  education,  and  other  educational  strategies.  All  schools  are  no 
longer  the  recipients  of  captive  audiences  of  children  and  families;  rather  they  must  enter  a 
marketplace  where  they  are  held  up  for  public  scrutiny  regardless  of  any  societal  problems 
they  face.  Again,  schools  are  challenged  with  meeting  the  needs  of  all  students,  and 
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proving  their  effectiveness  in  terms  of  student  outcomes,  while  competing  for  public  and 
private  funds. 

The  contemporary  education  reform  movement  has  increased  the  complexity  of  the 
educational  system.  Beginning  with  the  publication  of  A  Nation  at  Risk  in  1983  schools 
have  been  called  upon  to  restructure  in  order  to  increase  their  effectiveness  in  terms  of 
enhancing  student  outcomes.  A  Nation  at  Risk  called  upon  schools  to  become  more 
effective  in  meeting  the  needs  of  students  and  families.  Some  of  these  modem  school 
restructuring  strategies  are  site  based  decision  making,  increased  efforts  to  increase  parent 
involvement  in  schools,  and  the  creation  of  linkages  between  schools,  human  service 
agencies,  and  the  business  community.  Within  the  context  of  initiatives  to  improve  school 
effectiveness  are  efforts  to  empower  teachers  and  to  enhance  the  status  of  the  teaching 
profession.  Teachers  have  assumed  more  responsibility  for  the  management  of  education, 
including  selecting  and  evaluating  curriculum,  hiring  and  supervising  staff,  and 
coordinating  a  range  of  educational  services  for  students. 

In  1991  America  2000:  An  Education  Strategy  was  published  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Education.  This  comprehensive,  long  range  plan  outlined  six  educational 
goals  to  be  attained  by  the  year  2000.  The  core  value  of  this  report  was  the  belief  that 
educational  goals  should  focus  on  of  all  children.  The  Goals  2000,  Educate  America  Act 
includes  strategies  aimed  at  meeting  the  goals  of  America  2000.  These  strategies  include  an 
upgrading  of  preparation  and  professional  development  for  all  members  of  the  instructional 
team,  providing  parents  of  preschool  children  with  training  to  assist  them  in  fulfilling  their 
roles  as  the  first  teacher  of  their  children,  increasing  assistance  to  school  age  children  who 
are  at  risk  of  school  failure  or  of  dropping  out  of  school,  and  developing  job  trziining 
programs  to  prepare  America's  youth  for  their  post-school  employment.  The  America  2000 
goals  increase  the  pressure  for  America's  schools  to  improve  the  quality  of  education  for  all 
children,  and  further  define  the  necessity  of  providing  ongoing  training  and  professional 
development  for  the  education  work  force. 
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Perhaps  nowhere  is  the  change  in  education  as  evident  as  it  is  in  special  education. 
Since  the  passage  of  the  first  major  special  education  legislation  in  1975,  (P.L.  94-142), 
children  with  identified  special  education  needs  have  been  guaranteed  access  to  America's 
public  schools.  Now,  however,  advocates,  parents,  and  legislators  are  focusing  on  the 
educational  outcomes  for  these  children.  The  National  Association  of  State  Boards  of 
Education  (NASBE),  1992  study  of  special  education,  "Winners  All:  A  Call  for  Inclusive 
Schools",  focuses  on  special  education  in  the  context  of  the  educational  reform  movement 
After  careful  study  of  the  dual  educational  system,  special  education  and  general  education, 
which  has  existed  for  almost  twenty  years,  the  committee  report  concludes  that  the  best 
way  to  organize  education  for  the  benefit  of  all  children  is  through  one  unified  system  that 
focuses  on  the  outcomes  for  all  children.    In  order  to  meet  this  goal,  a  high  priority  must 
be  given  to  increasing  the  capacity  of  both  special  education  and  general  education  to  plan 
and  implement  programs  for  all  children. 

Professionals  and  paraeducators  alike  must  meet  the  challenges  of  the  changes  that 
permeate  the  American  education  system.  Since  the  focus  of  this  study  is  on  the 
paraeducator  within  this  context,  the  historical  background,  demographics,  and  other  issues 
relating  to  the  employment  of  paraeducators  and  other  paraprofessionals  will  provide  the 
backdrop  for  viewing  this  research  study. 


An  Historical  Overview  of  the  Employment  of  Paraprofessionals 

The  employment  of  paraprofessionals  (also  referred  to  in  the  literature  as  auxiliary  staff, 
teacher  aides,  teacher  assistants,  or  non-professionals),  in  education  is  not  a  new 
phenomenon.  In  addition  to  organized  attempts  to  employ  specific  persons  as  support  staff 
in  classrooms,  volunteers  (especially  college  students  and  parents)  have  provided,  and 
continue  to  provide,  support  for  the  classroom  teacher. 
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The  monitorial  system,  modeled  after  an  English  system,  and  used  in  America  as  early 
as  1798,  is  the  earliest  mention  in  the  literature  of  the  employment  of  teacher  assistants  in 
schools.  In  this  system,  teachers  instructed  large  number  of  children  while  young  men 
were  selected  to  act  as  classroom  monitors.  The  monitorial  system  was  phased  out  during 
the  1830s.  Later,  in  the  post-Civil  War  period,  the  emphasis  on  professional  (certified) 
teachers  increased,  and  few  paraprofessionals  were  employed  in  schools  until  after  World 
War  II  (Gartner,  1971). 

The  concept  of  employing  paid  paraprofessionals  to  assist  in  America's  schools 
emerged  in  the  1940s,  as  a  response  to  the  significant  shortage  of  teachers.  One  early 
example  of  a  program  to  prepare  paraprofessional  teacher  aides  to  work  in  schools  was  the 
Bay  City,  Michigan  project  in  1959,  a  joint  project  of  Central  Michigan  Stage  College  of 
Education  and  the  Bay  City  Schools,  funded  by  the  Ford  Foundation.  This  pilot  project 
was  designed  to  address  the  problems  associated  with  the  increase  in  school  enrollments, 
(the  "baby  boom"),  and  the  decrease  in  time  teachers  could  spend  on  instructional  tasks  due 
to  an  increase  in  their  non-teaching  duties  (i.e.  bus  suf>ervision,  cafeteria  duty,  recess 
monitoring).  The  Bay  City  project  was  the  first  formal  attempt  to  improve  education 
through  the  planned  employment  of  school  paraprofessionals.  Eight  college  educated 
women  were  trained  and  employed  as  paraprofessionals  in  Bay  City.  Evaluations  of  the 
project  concluded  that  teachers  who  had  paraprofessional  assistance  in  their  classrooms 
were  able  to  spend  more  of  their  time  on  instructional  tasks.  The  Bay  City  plan  was 
adopted  by  more  than  fifty  other  Michigan  School  systems,  and  the  Ford  Foundation 
sponsored  similar  projects  in  Fairfield,  Connecticut  and  Rutgers,  New  Jersey  (Gartner, 
1971). 

Although  the  project  evaluations  declared  that  the  Bay  City  project  was  successful  in 
meeting  its  goals,  teachers  resisted  using  educational  funds  to  support  non-professionals. 
Professional  education  journals  throughout  the  1940s  and  50s  contained  criticism  of 
paraprofessional  U^ning  programs,  claiming  that  paraprofessionals  were  employed  so  that 
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larger  class  sizes  could  be  justified,  and  that  not  all  teachers  could,  or  wanted  to  woric  with 
aides  in  their  classrooms  (Gartner,  1971). 

The  1960s  marked  an  era  of  social  and  political  turmoil  in  America.  The  Civil  Rights 
movement  and  the  war  in  Viet  Nam  resulted  in  protests  in  and  out  of  classrooms,  that  often 
put  student  safety  at  risk.  Schools  needed  to  provided  staff  to  monitor  hallways  and  buses 
in  order  to  ensure  that  children  were  protected  from  violence  in  schools.  These  factors,  as 
well  as  the  continued  population  growth  that  resulted  in  large  numbers  of  children  enrolled 
in  public  education,  the  increased  diversity  of  the  student  population,  and  the  increased 
responsibilities  for  teachers,  created  a  need  for  more  auxiliary  school  personnel. 

President  Lyndon  Johnson's  "War  on  Poverty"  resulted  in  the  enactment  of  legislation 
which  had  wide  ranging  implications  for  the  employment  of  paraprofessionals  both 
education  and  human  services,  including  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act,  the  Scheuer  amendment  to  the  antipoverty  law,  and  the 
Education  Professions  Development  Act.  There  were  two  major  thrusts  to  these  laws:  the 
improvement  of  education  for  children  living  in  poverty,  and  the  creation  of  employment 
opportunities  for  under-employed  or  unemployed  adults.  Training  paraprofessionals  to 
work  in  education  related  settings  addressed  both  of  these  goals. 

The  first  major  piece  of  legislation  in  the  1960's  decade  that  impacted  the  use  of 
paraprofessionals  was  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  The  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  (OEO),was  established  by  this  Act  in  order  to  create  more  employment 
opportunities  for  individuals  living  in  poverty.  OEO  quickly  became  the  largest  employer  of 
paraprofessionals  in  social  service  settings,  including  Head  Start  (Gartner,  1971). 

While  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  did  not  mandate  the  Head  Start  program,  it  did 
direct  the  newly  created  OEO  to  "pay  special  attention  to  the  needs  of  children"  who  lived  in 
poverty  (Washington  and  Oyemade,  1987,  p  6).  Head  Start,  was  established  in  June  1975 
at  the  recommendation  of  a  panel  of  experts  who  felt  that  preschool  children  living  in 
poverty  were  a  particular  group  who  should  be  targeted  for  assistance,  and  that  this 
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assistance  should  be  comprehensive;  it  would  include  health,  education,  and  social 
services.  These  experts  felt  that  by  providing  these  services  to  children  at  an  early  age,  the 
gap  between  the  poor  children  and  other  children  would  be  narrowed,  before  these  children 
entered  school. 

One  goal  of  the  Head  Start  program  was  to  involve  the  parents  and  other  community 
residents  as  teacher  assistants  in  the  program's  classrooms.  The  assumption  was  that  local 
residents  would  have  a  better  understanding  of  the  needs  and  nature  of  neighborhood 
children  and  their  parents,  than  would  professionals  from  outside  of  the  community 
(Washington  and  Oyemade,  1987,  p.  1 17).  By  employing  parents  and  community 
members  as  teacher  assistants,  the  Head  Start  programs  could  meet  both  the  goal  of 
providing  integrated  services  for  young  children  and  the  goal  of  increasing  employment  for 
adults.  The  employment  aspect  of  the  Head  Start  generated  controversy.  Some  policy 
makers  believed  that  the  emphasis  on  using  parents  and  neighborhood  residents  as 
paraprofessionals  increased  the  employment  function  to  a  level  where  it  took  precedence 
over  the  education  of  children  (Omwake,  1979),  and  that  the  training  of  parents  and 
community  members  did  not  necessarily  consistently  improve  the  education  of  Head  Start 
children.    Zigler,  the  first  Director  of  the  Office  of  Child  Development,  which  administered 
Head  Start  from  1968  until  1977  disagreed,  and  perceived  the  employment  function  as  an 
important  strategy  towards  increasing  the  quality  of  life  for  children.  'They  [the  employed 
parents  and  neighborhood  residents]  are  pulling  themselves  out  of  poverty,  while  providing 
a  resource  this  nation  badly  needs,  a  cadre  of  individuals  training  to  work  with  young 
children"  (Zigler,  1972,  p.  19). 

Other  compensatory  education  programs,  which  continue  to  employ  large  numbers  of 
paraprofessionals  today,  were  initiated  by  the  Title  I  amendments  to  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  (ESEA),  (now  Chapter  One  of  the  Education  and  Improvement 
Act).  ESEA  focused  attention  on  children  living  in  poverty,  and  established  federal 
standards  to  move  school  districts  towards  providing  equitable  education  for  all  children. 
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The  initial  law,  which  provided  moneys  to  communities  to  provide  for  additional  education 
services  for  low  income  children,  specifically  authorized  the  use  of  auxiliary  personnel. 
These  paraprofessionals  were  to  be  employed  to  provide  individualized  instruction  and  to 
assist  teachers  in  their  classrooms.  The  Title  I  amendment  required  local  education 
agencies  that  received  grants  for  programs  that  employed  paraprofessionals  to  plan 
coordinated  training  for  both  the  paraprofessionals  and  the  professional  staff  who  worked 
in  these  programs. 

Additionally,  the  amendment  to  Title  V  of  ESEA  stated  that  state  education  agencies 
could  apply  for  grants  for  programs  designed  to  encourage  the  permanent  employment  of 
paraprofessionals  in  Title  1  programs  in  schools  (Reissman  and  Popper,  1968).  After  its 
inception  in  1965,  ESEA  led  to  a  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  paraprofessionals 
employed  in  schools.  Today,  as  the  students  enrolled  in  compensatory  education  programs 
grow  increasingly  diverse  in  language  and  cultural  background,  it  is  imperative  that 
programs  employ  staff  who  understand  the  students'  backgrounds  so  that  appropriate 
assessment  and  instruction  can  begin.    It  is  estimated  that  paraprofessionals  account  for 
about  one  half  of  the  Chapter  1  compensatory  education  staff  (Rubin  and  Long,  1994). 

In  1966,  another  piece  of  federal  legislation,  the  Scheuer  amendment  to  the  antifX)verty 
law,  (which  became  Title  11,  Section  205(e)  of  the  law),  provided  approximately  thirty  five 
million  dollars  to  train  non-professional  staff  for  public  service  jobs,  including  health, 
education,  and  social  services  (Reissman  and  Popper,  1968).  This  was  one  of  the  first  of 
several  Federal  laws  that  provided  funding  through  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  for 
the  New  Careers  projects.  Guidelines  for  New  Careers  projects,  as  issued  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  in  1967,  required  that  each  New  Careers  program  project 

1.  develop  entry  level  employment  opportunities 

2.  assure  maximum  prospects  for  career  advancement 

3.  provide  a  broad  range  of  supportive  services  to  participants 

4.  include  education  and  U^ining  assistance  (Gartner,  1971) 
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In  education,  the  New  Careers  programs  were  conceived  as  a  vehicle  for  solving  present 
and  future  staffing  needs  in  education.  The  basic  theory  behind  the  New  Careers 
movement  in  education  was  that  "the  utilization  of  low-income  workers  as  auxiliary 
personnel  in  school  settings  may,  with  appropriate  role  development,  training  and 
institutionalization,  have  positive  outcomes  for  pupil  learning,  home-school  relationships, 
teacher  competence,  and  development  of  auxiliaries  as  workers  and  persons"  (Bowman  and 
Klopf,  1968,  p.  12).  From  its  beginnings  the  New  Careers  program  was  concerned  with 
the  employment  of  paraprofessionals,  not  only  as  entry  level  workers,  but  as  workers  with 
potential  for  and  access  to  career  development  opportunities  that  would  lead  to  greater 
economic  and  social  status.  To  attain  this  goal,  a  career  ladder  was  created,  that  allowed 
progression  from  the  bottom,  entry  level  step  to  the  master  teacher  level. 

The  career  ladder  established  for  the  New  Careers  paraprofessionals  in  public  schools 
included  four  levels  of  duties:  aide,  assistant,  associate  and  teacher. 

•  The  aide  position  had  no  entry  requirements.  The  duties  of  an  aide  included  clerical 

support  and  monitoring  of  pupils  in  the  cafeteria  or  on  the  playground.  Aides  provided 
some  one-to-one  student  assistance. 

•  The  assistant  held  the  equivalent  of  a  two  year  college  degree.  The  assistant,  under 

the  supervision  of  a  certified  teacher,  instructed  children  individually  or  in  small 
groups. 

•  The  associate  held  a  college  degree  and  instructed  children  as  an  individual  or  subject 

matter  specialist  and  supervised  other  personnel  (aides  and  associates). 

•  The  teacher,  with  a  master's  degree,  was  responsible  for  planning,  evaluation  and 

staff  supervision  (Pearl,  1968). 

The  Education  Professions  Development  Act  (EPDA),  P.L.  90-35,  in  June  1967,  was 
the  United  States  government's  first  large  attempt  at  providing  funds  for  teacher  training 
and  staff  development.  It  specifically  provided  funds  to  higher  education  institutions  to 
prepare  paraprofessional  teacher  aides  (Shank  and  McElroy,  1970).  The  law  also 
encouraged  supporting  a  career  ladder  for  these  paraprofessionals.  This  act  established  The 
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Career  Opportunities  Program  (COP),  with  a  $129  million  budget  over  its  five  year 
duration.  One  hundred  thirty-two  paraprofessional  programs  were  funded  through  COP,  at 
school  districts  and  institutions  of  higher  education.  One  hundred  eighty-six  colleges  and 
universities  cooperated  with  approximately  3,000  local  school  districts  in  providing 
educational  opportunities  for  COP  participjants.  Seventy-five  percent  of  these  programs 
were  inner-city  oriented;  the  remainder  were  rural. 

COP  was  another  model  for  attempting  to  provide  community  residents  who  worked  as 
paraprofessionals  in  low-income  urban  or  rural  schools  with  an  opportunity  to  advance  in 
the  education  field  through  specially  developed  training  programs.  COP  provided  funds  to 
hire  low-income  persons  to  serve  in  paraprofessional  roles  and  developed  training  for  these 
paraprofessionals  through  grants  to  local  education  agencies.  The  purpose  of  COP  was  to 
serve  as  a  vehicle  for  improving  education  for  children,  involving  parents  in  the  educational 
process,  and  using  school  staff  more  efficiently  (Hayes,  1979). 

Although  COP  participants  accounted  for  less  than  5%  of  the  total  number  of 
paraprofessionals  who  were  employed  in  schools  during  the  five  year  period  of  its 
existence,  there  were  lasting  effects  of  the  COP  program.  First,  COP  served  to  legitimize 
the  roles  of  paraprofessionals  in  schools,  by  providing  training  opportunities.  The  success 
of  the  COP  graduates  as  paraprofessionals  and  as  teachers  proved  that  low  income  adults 
with  training  could  assist  teachers  in  classrooms  and  serve  as  role  models  for  children. 
Secondly,  the  establishment  of  a  career  ladder  allowed  COP  participants  not  only  to  receive 
training  to  function  successfully  as  paraprofessionals  in  classrooms,  but  to  undertake 
further  training  leading  to  teacher  certification.  Over  70%  of  COP  programs  established 
career  lattices  (Anderson,  1971),  and  differentiated  staffing  models.  Some  states  used 
COP  funds  to  institute  new  certification  standards,  including  credentialing  standards  for 
paraprofessionals.  Significantly,  COP  produced  an  estimated  4,0(X)  teachers  and  as  many 
as  half  of  the  COP  participants  earned  degrees  (Kaplan,  1976). 
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Although  COP  enjoyed  only  a  brief  funding  period  on  the  Federal  level,  individual 
states  have  programs  based  on  the  COP  model  (for  example,  Connecticut's  Teaching 
Opportunities  for  Paraprofessionals  program),  and  certification  or  career  ladder  systems 
based  on  the  career  lattice's  introduced  in  COP.  The  most  lasting  product  of  COP  may  be 
the  training  manuals  and  programs  that  were  developed  aroimd  significant  issues  in  the 
paraprofessional  workplace  such  as  role  definition,  classroom  management,  and  specific 
instructional  strategies. 

As  a  result  of  these  various  federal  initiatives,  the  number  of  paraprofessionals  employed 
in  education  increased  in  the  1960s,  but  still  remained  under  10,000  (Pickett,  1989).  By  the 
late  1960s,  however,  a  definition  of  the  role  of  paraprofessionals  in  the  school  was 
evolving  and  the  following  states  had  laws  or  statutes  relating  to  the  use  of  non-certified 
personnel:  California,  Colorado,  Delaware,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Massachusetts,  Maine,  New 
Jersey,  Nevada,  South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Vermont,  West  Virginia  and  Wisconsin 
(Godgart,  1968,  p,  214).  By  August  1970,  a  national  survey  of  practices  surrounding  the 
utilization  of  aides  found  that  while  few  states  had  specific  legislation  related  to  the 
employment  of  aides,  nearly  all  had  some  sort  of  policy,  procedure  or  guidelines  (Gartner, 
1971b). 

The  decade  of  the  1970s  brought  significant  changes  to  American  education  as  a  result 
of  litigation  and  legislation  concerning  the  education  of  children  with  disabilities.  As  a 
result  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  Retarded  Children  (PARC)  v.  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  case  in  1971,  children  and  youth  with  mental  retardation  could  no  longer  be 
denied  access  to  a  public  education.  Mills  v.  Board  of  Education,  later  that  same  year 
expanded  that  right  to  guarantee  all  children  the  right  to  a  public  education,  regardless  of  a 
disabling  condition. 

P.L.  94-142,  the  Education  of  all  Handicapped  Children  Act,  passed  in  1975, 
entitled  all  school  aged  children,  regardless  of  exceptionality,  to  a  free,  public  education  in 
the  least  restrictive  environment  possible.  Prior  to  this  legislation  most  children  and  youth 
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with  disabilities  were  educated  in  segregated  settings.  This  legislation  forced  the  public 
schools  to  consider  the  needs  of  all  children.  Special  education  programs  moved  into  the 
public  schools  and  new  models,  such  as  the  special  education  resource  room,  evolved. 
Not  only  were  more  children  now  enrolled  in  public  schools,  but  their  unique  learning 
needs  made  education  more  labor  intensive.  This  increased  the  demand  for  trained  staff, 
and  resulted  in  a  significant  growth  in  the  number  of  paraprofessionals  who  were  employed 
by  school  systems.  A  survey  of  state  educational  agencies  (Frith  and  Lindsey,  1982) 
found  that  there  was  a  42%  in  the  increase  of  paraprofessionals  in  schools  from  1976  to 
1982. 

P.L.  99-457,  (1986),  the  amendments  to  P.L.  94-142,  expanded  special  education 
services  to  serve  children  from  ages  three  to  five  with  exceptionalities,  and  included  a 
permissive  clause  for  early  intervention  for  children  from  birth  to  age  three.  Again,  the  need 
for  trained  staff  to  provide  services  for  these  young  children  increased  the  employment  of 
paraprofessionals. 

In  1990,  P.L.  94-142  was  revised  and  renamed  the  Individuals  With  Disabilities  Act 
(IDEA).  IDEA  continued  the  mandates  of  the  earlier  law,  and  expanded  them  in  several 
areas.  Two  new  eligibility  categories,  autism  and  traumatic  brain  injury,  were  added,  and 
the  law  expanded  to  include  mandatory  transition  planning  for  students  who  were  over  the 
age  of  16  and  were  eligible  for  special  education.  This  meant  that  local  school  districts 
needed  to  employ  personnel  who  could  provide  pre- vocational  services  for  students 
enrolled  in  special  education  programs.  Since  these  pre-vocational  programs  often 
occurred  at  job  sites  that  were  located  off  the  school  campus,  school  systems  employed 
"job  coaches",  who  were  often  paraeducators,  to  train  and  supervise  students  at  the  work 
site. 

The  preschool  special  education  mandates  included  in  Part  B  of  IDEA  required  school 
systems  to  provide  sj)ecial  education  and  related  services  to  children  with  disabilities  from 
ages  three  to  five.  Current  best  practice  models  for  the  education  of  all  young  children 
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encourage  school  districts  to  provide  these  services  in  the  most  natural  setting  possible 
(defined  as  the  setting  most  like  the  appropriate  setting  for  which  same  age  typically 
developing  peers).  Because  this  often  translates  into  offering  services  within  the  context  of 
community  nursery  schools  or  child  care  centers,  or  other  decentralized  settings,  there  is  an 
increased  need  for  staff. 

Individual  states  may  elect  to  participate  in  IDEA  Part  H,  programs  for  infants  and 
toddlers  up  to  age  three.  Currently  all  fifty  states  participate.  The  early  intervention 
delivery  system  is  very  large  and  diverse,  as  all  services  must  be  family  centered,  and 
provided  in  as  natural  a  setting  as  possible,  often  the  family's  home.  Although  accurate 
statistics  of  the  number  of  paraprofessionals  working  in  early  childhood  and  early 
intervention  settings  are  not  available  (Pickett,  1994),  a  recent  national  survey  indicated  that 
over  80%  of  early  intervention  programs  under  Part  H  reported  using  both 
paraprofessionals  and  professional  staff  to  conduct  home  visits.  For  example,  in  the  state 
of  Utah  23%  of  the  staff  providing  early  intervention  services  are  paraprofessionals 
(Innocenti,   1993). 

Along  with  its  other  statutory'  requirements,  IDEA  continued  the  1975  mandate  to 
educate  all  children  and  youth  in  the  least  restrictive  environment,  (LRE),  appropriate  for 
the  child.  Each  state  education  agency  must  ensure  that  children  with  disabilities  are 
educated  with  nondisabled  children  to  the  "maximum  extent  possible".  Children  can  be 
placed  in  special  classes  or  separate  facilities  only  when  the  "nature  or  severity  of  the 
disability  is  such  that  education  in  regular  classes  with  the  use  of  supplementary  aids  [here 
"aids"  includes  the  employment  of  "teacher  aides"]  and  services  cannot  be  achieved 
satisfactorily"  (IDEA  34CFR  300.550). 

The  1975  LRE  mandate  had  often  been  translated  into  a  practice  called  "mainstreaming". 
Mainstreaming  meant  that  the  child  with  special  needs,  while  usually  assigned  to  a  special 
education  class  or  teacher,  was  allowed  to  participate  with  the  general  education  class  for 
only  part  of  the  day.  The  current  state-of-the-art  term  for  the  new  philosophy  of  integrating 
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children  with  disabilities  with  their  nondisabled  peers  is  "inclusion".  In  an  inclusive  model 
students  with  disabilities  are  taught  in  the  regular  classroom  with  their  age  and  grade  fieers, 
with  support  services  provided  in  the  classroom  (NASBE,  1992,  Stainback  and  Stainback, 
1991).  Neither  the  term  "mainstreaming"  nor  the  term  "inclusion"  appear  in  IDEA;  they 
reflect  interpretations  of  the  LRE  mandate,  rather  than  statutory  language. 

Several  recent  court  cases  have  upheld  inclusive  practices  (Daniel  RR.  v.  State  Board 
of  Education  H  Paso  Independent  School  District,  1989,  Greer  v.  Rome  City  School 
District,  1981,  Oberti  v.  Board  of  Education  of  the  Borough  of  Clementon  School  District, 
1993,  and  Sacramento  City  Unified  School  District  v.  Rachel  Holland,  1994).  All  four  of 
these  cases  upheld  the  rights  of  children  to  attend  regular  education  classes  full  time  when 
the  educational  benefits,  (including  both  academic  and  non-academic  benefits),  for  the  child 
in  called  for  such  a  program 

Until  very  recently,  most  special  education  teachers  and  paraprofessionals  have  worked 
in  special  education  resource  rooms  and  self  contained  special  education  settings.  Now  as 
the  special  education  system  changes,  their  roles  are  being  redefined.  With  inclusive 
practices  requiring  that  the  supportive  services  are  brought  to  the  child,  rather  than  pulling 
the  child  out  of  the  environment  to  attend  special  classes  or  receive  therapy,  there  is  an 
increased  need  for  staff.  This  has  led  to  a  demand  for  a  team  approach  to  supporting 
children  with  disabilities,  where  the  certified  special  educator  may  plan  programs  and 
supervise  a  number  of  paraeducators  who  provide  direct  services  to  children.  Some  of 
these  paraeducator  positions  are  written  into  a  student's  Individualized  Education  Plan.  At 
the  current  time,  data  has  not  been  collected  to  fully  assess  the  effect  that  inclusion  has  had 
on  the  paraprofessional  field,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  need  for  paraprofessional  support  has 
increased  (Lamont  and  Hill,  1991). 
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Deflning  the  Role  of  the  Paraprofessional  and  Paraeducator 

By  definition  paraprofessionals  work  beside  professionals,  performing  some,  but  not 
all  of  the  tasks  associated  with  the  profession.  Thus,  the  paralegal  is  trained  to  perform 
certain  tasks  associated  with  the  legal  profession,  but  is  not  admitted  to  the  practice  of  law, 
and  a  paramedic  is  trained  to  provide  some  health  care  services,  but  is  not  a  physician. 
Since  the  tasks  performed  by  a  paraprofessional  must  be  associated  with  a  profession,  the 
implication  is  that  while  a  dental  assistant  is  a  paraprofessional,  a  dental  receptionist  is  not, 
since  she  does  not  perform  technical  tasks  associated  with  the  dental  profession.  Similarly, 
in  education,  an  individual  who  provides  instructional  support  can  be  considered  a 
paraprofessional,  while  a  school  bus  driver  can  not.  In  some  fields  the  defining  attributes 
of  paraprofessional  status  are  open  to  the  interpretation  of  the  profession.  In  other  fields, 
such  as  medicine,  paraprofessionals  are  credentialed,  their  tasks  are  defined  by  a  scope  of 
practice,  and  they  are  required  to  practice  under  supervision. 

The  introduction  of  paraprofessional  staff  in  various  fields  is  a  direct  response  to  the 
increasing  complexity  of  the  professions.  Until  the  late  19th  century  in  order  to  practice 
their  profession,  most  professionals  needed  only  general  skills  and  basic  literacy.  In  the 
20th  century,  the  requirements  for  professionals  grew  due  to  technological  advances,  an 
explosion  in  knowledge,  and  an  increase  in  govemmentJil  regulations,  all  of  which  have 
resulted  in  specialization  within  the  professional  fields.  As  all  the  professions  have 
evolved,  the  employment  of  paraprofessionals  has  increased  dramatically.  At  least  1.8 
million  people  in  the  United  States  are  now  employed  in  paraprofessional  positions  (White 
and  Marmor,  1982). 
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In  schools,  as  the  professional  educator  role  expanded  to  include  the  role  of  manager, 
coach,  and  coordinator,  an  increased  need  for  technical  assistance  to  provide  instructional 
services  to  children  developed.  Paraeducators  with  particular  technical  skills  in  computer 
assisted  technology,  occupational  and  physical  therapy,  and  behavior  management,  provide 
valuable  assistance  to  the  teacher  in  day-to-day  classroom  tasks. 

Whenever  a  new  job  description  or  category  evolves,  issues  are  generated  concerning 
standard  setting  for  the  occupation.  The  issue  of  standards  is  basic  to  the  establishment  of 
professions,  and  the  issue  is  relevant  to  the  paraprofessions  as  well.  In  fields  where  the 
standards  for  professionals  dse  clearly  delineated,  it  is  easier  to  facilitate  the  development  of 
standards  for  paraprofessionals,  as  there  is  a  clearer  definition  of  what  constitutes 
professional  respxjnsibilities,  and  what  duties  can  be  delegated  to  a  paraprofessional.  In 
education,  where  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  professionals  vary  considerably  in 
various  environments,  and  the  standards  for  professional  teachers  differ  from  state  to  state, 
it  is  difficult  to  develop  uniform  standards  for  practice  of  paraeducators. 

Issues  affecting  the  employment  of  paraeducators 

Since  their  introduction  in  the  1940s  to  the  present,  the  number  of  paraeducators 
employed  in  America's  schools  has  continued  to  increase  (Frith  and  Lindsey,  1982; 
Logue,  1992;  Pickett,  1980).  Despite  the  large  increase  in  their  number,  many  of  the 
issues  relating  to  paraeducator  employment  that  were  defined  in  the  early  works  (Bowman 
and  Klopf,  1968)  continue  to  affect  the  employment  of  paraeducators  today. 

Job  Titles  for  Paraeducators 

One  of  the  issues  confronting  the  employment  of  paraeducators  in  schools  is  that  they 
lack  a  common  name  or  title  (Blalock,  1991 ;  Jones  and  Bender,  1993).     The  early 
literature  refers  to  paraeducators  as  auxiliary  staff,  aides,  or  assistants.  The  term 
paraeducator  has  recently  been  introduced  as  an  attempt  to  describe  more  aptly  the  position 
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of  the  paraprofessional  in  education,  as  an  individual  who  works  along  side  of  the 
professional  educator.  When  these  paraeducators  were  widely  introduced  into  schools  as  a 
result  of  various  legislative  initiatives,  the  tasks  they  performed  were  clerical  or  monitorial 
(Boomer  1982;  Pickett,  1980).  The  expansion  of  their  roles  has  moved  the  status  of 
paraprofessionals  in  schools  from  a  position  of  aides  who  practiced  only  under  direct 
supervision,  to  paraeducators  who  support  teachers  jmd  other  professionals  in  the  delivery 
of  instruction  and  related  services.  Although  recent  publications  refer  to  paraprofessionals 
or  paraeducators  (Pickett,  1989;  Pickett,  Vasa  and  Steckelberg,  1993),  in  my  experience, 
most  paraeducators,  teachers  and  administrators  still  refer  to  paraeducators  as  "aides".  The 
issue  of  a  name  becomes  more  complex  when  taken  within  all  the  contexts  in  which 
paraeducators  work. 

Paraeducators  work  in  general  and  sp)ecia]  education  settings,  as  well  as  assisting 
therapists  and  working  directly  with  families.  The  American  Association  of  Occupational 
Therapists  endorses  a  specific  training  program  for  paraeducators,  and  has  licensing 
requirements  for  a  particular  category  of  paraeducator,  the  Certified  Occupational  Therapist 
Assistant  (COTA).  status  is  granted  only  after  the  successful  completion  of  an  accredited 
program,  resulting  in  an  associate's  degree.  The  American  Association  of  Physical 
Therapists  endorsees  the  title,  Physical  Therapist  Assistant,  that  is  tied  to  an  associate's 
degree  from  an  accredited  physical  therapist  assistant  program.  The  American  Speech  and 
Hearing  Association  currently  has  a  position  paper  and  a  work  group  studying  issues, 
including  job  title,  related  to  paraeducators  who  assist  in  the  delivery  of  speech  and 
language  services.  Some  agencies  endorse  the  use  of  the  more  general  term  paratherapist  to 
describe  individuals  who  assist  therapists.  To  further  complicate  the  name  dilemma, 
paraeducators  who  are  employed  in  early  intervention  programs  for  children  from  birth  to 
age  three  often  have  the  title,  early  intervention  assistant  or  associate,  while  paraeducators 
employed  in  preschool  settings  are  sometimes  called  assistant  teacher  or  similar  titles. 
Sometimes  terms  that  refer  to  specific  paraeducator  functions  are  employed  as  the  job  title. 
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such  as  bus  aide,  media  aide,  parent  involvement  coordinator  and  so  forth.  A  1989  study 
of  only  12  of  the  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine  local  school  districts  in  Connecticut  resulted 
in  the  compilation  of  a  list  of  more  than  twenty-five  different  titles  used  for  paraeducators 
(Connecticut  State  Department  of  Education,  1990).  The  coexistence  of  this  multitude  of 
titles  contributes  to  enormous  confusion  in  the  field  as  to  who  is  to  be  considered  a 
paraeducator.  It  is  difficult  to  discuss  job  descriptions  and  standards  when  there  is  no 
consensus  on  even  a  common  descriptor  for  individuals  who  provide  assistance  to 
educators. 

Definition  of  "paraeducator" 

Just  as  there  is  no  common  title  for  paraeducators,  there  is  no  universal  definition  of  the 
term  paraeducator,  that  is  applied  across  settings.  For  the  purpose  of  this  study  the 
definition  developed  by  the  National  Resource  Center  for  Paraprofessionals  in  Education 
and  Related  Fields  was  employed  (see  p.2).  This  definition,  or  a  slight  variation  of  it,  is 
often  found  in  literature;  individual  states  and  school  districts  have  not  formally  universally 
adopted  this,  or  any  other,  definition.  Since  definitions  for  paraeducators  are  generated  by 
school  districts,  state  education  agencies,  professional  unions  and  associations,  as  well  as 
paraprofessional  unions,  the  definitions  are  varied  so  that  they  lead  to  confusion  about  what 
roles  and  responsibilities  the  paraeducator  is  to  assume. 

Roles  and  Responsibilities 

As  previously  described,  when  paraeducators  first  appeared  in  schools  in  large  numbers 
their  duties  were  mainly  clerical  and  student  supervision.  As  these  roles  expanded,  a  lack 
of  clarity  regarding  the  responsibilities  of  paraeducators  developed  (Frank,  Keith  and  Steil, 
1988;  Lamont  zmd  Hill,  1991).  Paraeducators  remain  responsible  for  many  of  the  clerical 
and  student  supervision  aspects  of  schools;  however,  additionally,  their  responsibilities 
include  assisting  the  professional  educator  with  instruction,  working  with  parent  groups. 
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facilitating  the  inclusion  of  children  with  disabilities  or  cultural  and  language  differences, 
and  providing  support  for  related  services  (Frith  and  Lindsey,  1980;  Kaplan,  1980; 
Lindeman  and  Beegle,  1988;  McKenzie  and  Houk,  1986;  Vasa,  Steckelberg  and  Ronning, 
1982).  In  many  cases  paraeducators  provide  direct  instruction  to  students  (Rubin  and 
Long,  1994;  Utah  Standards,  1994;  Vasa,  Steckelberg  and  Ronning,  1986),  or  are  the 
primary  service  providers  (Blalock,  1991).  Studies  of  Chapter  1  compensatory  education 
programs  reveal  that  as  many  as  44%  of  the  Chapter  1  paraeducators  provide  direct 
instruction  to  children  independent  of  the  classroom  teacher  (Rubin  and  Long,  1994). 

One  of  the  newer  roles  for  paraeducators  is  the  provision  of  early  intervention  services 
to  infants  and  toddlers.  In  these  programs  paraeducators  assist  in  site-based  programs,  but 
also  assist  either  under  direct  supervision,  or  under  indirect  supervision  in  the  provision  of 
home  based  services  to  children  and  families.  Another  new  role  is  as  the  job  coach  for 
students  with  disabilities  who  are  gaining  work-site  experience  as  part  of  their  mandatory 
transition  plan.  In  this  case  paraeducators  often  provide  instruction  to  students  at  the  work 
site.    Another  increasing  role  for  paraeducators  is  to  provide  support  for  children  with 
disabilities  who  are  included  in  general  education  classrooms.  The  movement  toward  the 
inclusion  of  all  children  in  general  education,  with  in-class  support  as  necessary,  has 
created  an  increased  demand  for  paraeducators  who  can  assist  teachers  in  meeting  not  only 
instructional,  but  health  and  safety  needs  of  children  as  well. 

Because  the  job  responsibilities  of  paraeducators  are  so  diverse,  there  is  continual  debate 
over  the  delegation  of  tasks  between  professionals  and  paraeducators.  State  Departments 
of  Education,  local  school  districts,  and  professional  and  paraprofessional  unions  have 
attempted  to  clarify  the  appropriateness  of  various  roles  and  responsibilities.  The  lack  of 
consensus  on  what  are  appropriate  tasks  for  piaraeducators,  has  made  it  difficult  for 
teachers  and  paraeducators  to  know  exactly  where  their  individual  responsibilities  lie  and  to 
generate  meaningful  job  descriptions  for  the  paraeducator  that  reflect  required  competencies 
and  skills  (McKenzie  and  Houk,  1986,  White  and  Marmor,  1982). 
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Diverse  Backgrounds  of  Paraeducators 

Just  as  the  titles,  job  descriptions  for  the  paraeducator  are  defined  within  the  context  of 
specific  situations,  which  results  in  a  heterogeneous  mixture  of  roles  and  responsibilities, 
paraeducators  themselves  come  from  diverse  backgrounds  and  with  diverse  skills. 
In  general,  there  is  no  entry  level  requirement  for  paraeducators  other  than  the  possession 
of  a  high  school  diploma  or  a  GED  (Blalock,  1991);  however  it  is  not  unusual  for 
paraeducators  to  have  a  higher  level  of  training  or  backgroimd  experience.  In  my 
experience  with  numbers  of  paraeducators,  some  individuals  do  enter  the  field  with  the 
minimum  educational  requirements.  Many  of  these  paraeducators  are  parents  who  have 
volunteered  in  school  or  community  programs,  or  who  as  members  of  the  community,  are 
recruited  to  act  as  liaisons  between  their  community  and  the  school.  Parents  who  have 
completed  training  through  Head  Start  or  Follow  Through  programs  often  become 
paraeducators  in  other  school  programs. 

There  are  many  paraeducators,  though,  who  have  some  college  education,  or  a  degree  in 
an  unrelated  field.  Some  of  these  individuals  planned  to  become  teiichers  and  their 
education  was  interrupted.  Some  of  the  paraeducators  whom  I  have  met  wanted  to 
investigate  the  possibility  of  teaching  as  a  career,  so  they  became  paraeducators.    "I  just 
wanted  to  be  in  it  before  I  made  the  commitment  to  [a  teacher  preparation  program].  To  see 
if  it  was  what  I  wanted...,"  stated  one  adult  woman  who  was  a  nurse  assistant  and  a  parent 
before  she  became  a  paraeducator.  Other  paraeducators  are  certified  teachers  who  have  not 
located  teaching  positions,  or  who  were  certified  teachers,  but  do  not  have  current 
certification.  Still  others  are  certified  teachers  who  have  decided  that  they  do  not  want  to 
have  the  responsibilities  associated  with  the  teacher  position. 

Training  of  Paraeducators 

Because  of  the  diversity  of  their  point  of  entry  into  a  paraeducator  career,  the  training 
needs  of  paraeducators  are  diverse.  Regardless  of  their  backgrounds,  training  is  a  critical 
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element  in  the  effective  employment  of  paraeducators  (Frith  and  Lindsey,  1982;  Greer, 
1978;  Pickett,  1994;  Pickett,  Vasa  and  Steckelberg,  1993;  Utah  Standards  Draft  1994). 
Despite  this  agreement  on  the  necessity  of  training  for  paraeducators,  most  local  and  state 
education  agencies  do  not  provide  preservice  or  inservice  training  for  paraeducators 
(Blalock,  1991;  Pickett,  1994;  Rubin  and  Long;  1994).  The  limited  training  that  is 
provided  is  often  sporadic,  and  not  part  of  a  comprehensive  system  of  personnel 
development  (Blalock;  1991,  McKenzie  and  Houk,  1986;  Pickett;  1989,  Pickett;  1994). 
For  example,  in  a  survey  of  Connecticut  school  administrators  with  responsibilities  for 
hiring  jaaraeducators,  (Connecticut  SDE,  1990),  the  majority  of  administrators  indicated 
that  they  felt  that  training  should  be  a  prerequisite  to  employment;  few  provided  anything 
more  than  a  brief  introduction  to  the  school  building  routine.  None  of  the  respondents  in  a 
1991  survey  of  32  paraeducators  employed  in  five  large  urban  school  districts  in 
Connecticut  indicated  that  they  received  any  preservice  training  from  their  school  districts 
(Riggs).  They  described  their  inservice  training  as  voluntary  participation  in  teacher 
inservice  sessions,  voluntary  attendance  at  workshops  outside  of  their  district,  or  the 
completion  of  college  courses  pre-approved  by  emd  paid  for  by  their  school  districts. 

Although  there  have  been  numerous  attempts  to  delineate  the  training  needs  of 
paraeducators  through  surveys  of  both  teachers  and  paraeducators  (Frank,  Keith  and  Steil, 
1988;  Frith  and  Lindsey,  1982;  Long,  1994;  Prigge,  1994;  Wood,  Combs  and  Walters, 
1986),  one  of  the  barriers  to  providing  training  for  pmraeducators  is  that  there  are  no 
infrastructures  in  place  to  support  ongoing  training.  In  a  1982  survey  Frith  and  Lindsey 
reported  that  the  majority  of  states  which  reported  training  paraeducators,  stated  that  they 
did  so  through  local  inservice  programs  (87%),  while  only  six  state  education  agencies  and 
two  senior  colleges  reported  having  training  for  paraeducators.  Currently  only  six  states 
report  having  a  state-wide  training  plan  for  paraeducators  (Pickett,  1994).  Without 
coordinated  state-wide  efforts  to  provide  training  for  paraeducators,  individual  districts 
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design  their  own  training,  which  may  or  may  not  respond  to  the  actual  needs  of  the 
paraeducator  work  force. 

Supervision  and  Evaluation  of  Paraeducators 

Another  important  aspect  of  employing  paraeducators  is  ensuring  that  there  are 
provisions  for  their  effective  supervision.  Overall,  professionals  in  many  fields  have  been 
reluctant  to  become  managers  of  their  paraprofessionals,  and  to  provide  them  with  ongoing 
supervision  (White  and  Marmor,  1982).  One  way  that  professionals  have  avoided  having 
to  provide  paraprofessionals  with  ongoing  supervision  and  feedback  is  to  encourage  the 
paraprofessionals  to  perform  only  certain  tasks  and  to  provide  training  specific  to  these 
tasks.  In  that  manner,  the  paraprofessionals  can  operate  with  a  minimum  of  ongoing 
supervision. 

Teachers,  like  other  professionals,  have  not  slipped  easily  into  the  supervisory  role. 
Teachers  are  typically  prepared  to  work  with  children,  not  adults.  The  neglect  of  teacher 
preparation  programs  to  address  the  necessity  for  teachers  to  collaborate  and  cooperate  with 
other  adults  has  ramifications  for  many  aspects  of  their  job  today.  As  schools  have  become 
more  complex,  teachers  need  to  be  prepared  to  work  with  colleagues  and  parents,  as  well 
as  paraeducators.  Teachers  and  other  professionals  typically  receive  no  formal  preservice 
training  on  how  to  work  with  paraeducators  and,  as  in  my  personal  experience,  most 
professionals  work  out  their  supervisory  relationship  with  paraeducators  on  the  job  (Frank 
et  al.,  1988;  McKenzie  and  Houk,  1986). 

Compounding  the  problems  created  by  the  lack  of  training  that  teachers  and  other 
professionals  receive  on  how  to  supervise  staff  effectively,  is  the  fact  that  the  administrative 
chain  of  command  relating  to  paraeducators  in  schools  is  often  unclear.  In  a  typical 
scenario  the  individual  who  has  the  official  responsibility  for  supervising  paraeducators  is 
the  building  administrator.  The  paraeducator,  however,  works  in  a  classroom  or 
classrooms  with  one  or  more  teachers  and  professionals  who  direct  the  paraeducator' s 
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work.  Since  many  paraeducators  are  employed  to  work  with  children  with  Individualized 
Education  Plans,  (lEP),  they  also  fall  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  special  education  or  pupil 
services  department.  Paraeducators  who  woric  with  families  may  also  wori;  closely  with 
school  social  workers  or  psychologists,  nurses,  or  outside  agency  staff.  Paraeducators 
who  work  as  primary  providers  of  instruction  or  other  services  in  home  based  or 
community  programs,  may  not  work  directly  with  any  professional  on  a  day-to-day  basis. 
This  confusion  about  who  is  responsible  for  the  supervision  of  paraeducators  is 
problematic  for  both  paraeducators  and  professionals. 

Retention  of  the  Paraeducator  Work  Force 

The  retention  of  the  paraeducator  work  force  is  another  issue  confronting  school 
systems.  If  a  district  has  a  high  rate  of  atuition  for  paraeducators  the  system's  ability  to 
develop  a  skilled  paraeducator  work  force  is  adversely  affected.  The  primary  reason  that 
paraeducators  list  for  leaving  the  field  is  to  seek  employment  in  careers  that  offer  higher 
salaries  and/or  more  career  advancement  There  may  be  other  reasons  for  attrition  as  well, 
which  may  be  found  within  the  climate  and  culture  of  contemporary  schools. 

Teachers  and  other  professional  staff  are  prepared  for  a  career  of  working  with  children, 
not  other  adults.  The  entire  culture  of  the  teaching  profession  as  it  has  developed  up  until 
now  in  America,  is  a  culture  of  institutional  f)assivity  coupled  with  autonomy  within  one's 
own  classroom.  Teachers  have  experienced  passivity,  because  they  have  had  little  voice  in 
the  education  system;  their  control  has  come  from  the  autonomy  they  often  have  had  in  their 
own  classroom.  As  the  only  adult  in  the  one-teacher-one  classroom  model,  teachers  were 
the  directors  of  their  classrooms,  and  did  not  have  to  delegate  tasks  to  other  adults,  or 
accommodate  for  different  teaching  styles.  Some  teachers  allowed  student  teachers  to  enter 
their  domains,  but  these  student  teachers  were  typically  younger  than  the  classroom 
teacher,  and  they  usually  were  only  temporary  members  of  the  school  community.  Many 
paraeducators  are  older  than  the  teachers  with  whom  they  work,  and  have  years  of 
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experience  with  children.  This  might  be  particulariy  unsettling  to  a  novice  teacher.  Also, 
because  the  teacher  is  the  credentialed  professional  staff  member  he  or  she  is  at  a  higher 
level  on  the  educational  hierarchy.  For  paraeducators  who  are  experienced  and  skilled  at 
their  jobs,  it  can  be  difficult  to  accept  a  role  that  may  be  permanently  relegated  to  the  bottom 
of  the  educational  hierarchy.  Teachers  undermine  the  paraeducator's  position  as  an  adult  in 
authority  when  they  call  paraeducators  their  "helpers",  or  "aides"  or  address  them  by  their 
first  names  in  front  of  the  children  when  this  is  not  the  accepted  norm  of  the  school. 

Still  another  factor  that  contributes  to  the  job  satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction  of 
paraeducators  is  that  they  are  typically  assigned  to  work  with  the  most  difficult  of  children. 
In  addition  to  the  paraeducators  who  are  employed  by  special  education,  most 
paraeducators  are  assigned  to  compensatory  education,  or  to  other  settings  with  children  at 
risk  for  school  failure.  As  children  with  increasingly  complex  disabilities  and  medical 
needs  enter  the  public  schools,  paraeducators  are  employed  to  support  the  educational 
needs  of  these  children.  Especially  when  parzieducators  are  employed  to  work  in  general 
education  classrooms  to  support  children  with  diagnosed  special  education  needs,  there  are 
barriers  to  overcome.  General  education  teachers,  who  may  be  unsure  about  having  these 
children  as  members  of  their  classes,  and  who  feel  inadequately  prepared  to  work  with  the 
children,  sometimes  distance  themselves  from  the  child,  and  from  the  paraeducator  who  is 
working  with  the  child.  The  paraeducator  can  feel  that  she  has  the  complete  responsibility 
for  a  child  with  complex  needs,  without  the  support  of  the  teacher. 

Although  these  factors  have  an  effect  on  paraeducator  job  satisfaction  and  attrition,  the 
issues  of  salary,  career  advancement,  and  credentialing  cannot  be  ignored. 
Paraeducators  typically  receive  only  a  fraction  of  a  teacher  salary,  and  often  are  houriy 
employees  who  receive  no  insurance  or  health  benefits,  paid  sick  leave,  or  guaranteed 
salary  increases.  The  fact  that  a  paraeducator  who  works  twenty  hours  a  week  for  a  school 
system  might  make  an  equal  or  better  salary  working  for  the  same  amount  of  time  at  a  local 
fast  food  establishment,  undermines  the  importance  of  the  paraeducator  role  in  education. 
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When  I  ask  paraeducators  who  have  remained  in  the  field  for  sometimes  upwards  of  ten 
years  why  they  have  remained  the  answer  is  almost  always  the  same;  "The  kids,  I  love  the 
kids."  (Riggs,  1990). 

Career  Ladders 

Career  ladders  were  at  the  center  of  some  of  the  eariy  paraeducator  models,  such  as  the 
New  Careers  programs  and  the  Career  Opportunities  Program.  Creating  career  ladders  that 
build  in  opportunities  for  advancement  and  for  new  responsibilities  can  offset  the  tendency 
for  paraeducators  to  leave  the  field,  thus  aiding  the  retention  of  this  skilled  work  force 
(Frith  and  Lindsey,  1982,  Logue,  1992,  Pickett,  1989).  Career  ladders  may  include  both 
upward  mobility  within  the  paraprofessional  field,  and  movement  toward  professional 
certification  in  education,  social  work,  counseling,  therapy,  or  related  fields.  It  is 
appropriate  for  career  ladders  to  include  both  options.  In  an  effective  career  ladder 
individuals  climb  onto  the  ladder  at  different  rungs,  and  progress  through  experience, 
training,  and  possibly  credit  bearing  course  work,  to  higher  levels  of  responsibilities  and 
salary. 

Because  career  ladders  are  tied  to  training  and  experience  they  can  become  the  basis  for 
credentialing  systems.  In  1973,  nine  states  had  credentialing  procedures  in  place  for 
paraeducators  (Pickett,  1986);  however,  certification  was  not  mandatory  in  any  state.  The 
United  States  Office  of  Special  Education  funded  a  two  year  task  force  in  1979-81  to  study 
the  issues  relating  to  credentialing  of  paraeducators.  In  1986  the  American  Federation  of 
Teachers  adopted  a  resolution  calling  for  mandatory  certification  procedures  for 
paraeducators  to  be  developed  in  each  state.  By  1986  three  more  states  had  certification 
requirements,  and  by  1989  a  total  of  thirteen  states  had  credentialing  procedures  (Pickett, 
1989).  The  most  current  information  on  standards  for  paraeducator  employment  indicates 
that  there  are  only  eleven  states  that  have  credentialing  systems  in  place  for  paraeducators. 
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although  thirty-one  states  report  having  "employment  guidelines"  for  paraeducators. 
(Pickett,  1994). 

Advocates  of  credentialing  paraeducators  identify  the  benefits  of  credentialing  as: 
guaranteeing  that  paraeducators  have  the  necessary  skills  to  perform  their  duties;  creating 
career  ladders  for  paraeducators,  including  increasing  opportunities  for  paraeducators  to 
become  certified  teachers;  increasing  the  school  system's  ability  to  match  paraeducator 
responsibilities  with  training;  ensuring  legal  protection  for  school  districts  by  setting 
paraeducator  service  parameters;  ensuring  uniformity  of  hiring  practices;  and  providing 
formal  recognition  of  the  valuable  contributions  of  paraeducators  (Connecticut  SDE,  1990, 
Rorida,  1985,  Iowa,  1994,  Hayden,  1972,  Pickett,  1994) 

Critics  of  statewide  credentialing  systems  for  paraeducators  claim  that  since 
credentialing  increases  the  bureaucracy  surrounding  the  employment  of  paraeducators  it 
may  result  in  a  lack  of  flexibility  in  staffing  and  may  increase  the  costs  associated  with 
administering  credentialing  programs. 

While  states  have  been  reluctant  to  implement  credentialing  for  all  paraeducators 
employed  in  schools,  credentialing  has  been  implemented  in  some  cases.  Some  states  have 
implemented,  or  are  in  the  process  of  implementing,  credentialing  for  early  intervention 
paraeducators  (North  Carolina,  for  example).  In  other  cases,  individual  school  districts 
have  implemented  credentialing  programs  (ABC  Unified  School  District,  CA,  Chapjel  Hill- 
Carrboro,  N.C.),  These  district  credentialing  programs  are  a  direct  result  of  efforts  of  the 
unions  that  represent  paraeducators  to  enhance  the  status  of  the  field  through  setting 
standards  for  employment  and  training. 

As  the  paraeducator  field  continues  to  increase  in  numbers  and  in  complexity  of  job 
responsibilities  within  the  context  of  the  modem  educational  delivery  system,  there  will  be 
a  continuing  need  to  resolve  the  issues  relating  to  the  successful  employment  of 
paraeducators  in  schools.  Just  as  teacher  certification  requirements  are  continually  re- 
written, teacher  preparation  programs  redesigned,  and  governmental  policy  written  and  re- 
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written,  the  policies  and  procedures  for  the  employment  of  paraeducators  must  be  dynamic 
and  evolving. 
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CHAPTER  III 

THE  CURRENT  STATUS  OF  PARAEDUCATORS  IN  CONNECTICUT'S 

SCHOOLS 


Data  Describing  Paraeducators  in  Connecticut 

Until  recently  it  was  impossible  to  gather  accurate  data  about  paraeducators  employed  in 
Connecticut  The  State  Department  of  Education,  (SDE),  did  not  collect  and  analyze  even 
basic  information  on  the  numbers  of  paraeducators  employed  by  local  school  districts. 
Newly  implemented  school  district  profiles  require  all  districts  to  tabulate  the  number  of 
non  certified  personnel  who  are  employed  in  various  categories  (including  instructional 
assistants,  clerical  staff,  custodian  staff,  and  so  forth).  This  is  significant  because  prior  to 
this  it  was  difficult  to  calculate  the  size  of  the  paraeducator  work  force,  in  order  to  evaluate 
the  need  for  training,  supervision,  and  standards  based  on  the  numbers  of  paraeducators 
employed  in  Connecticut  schools.  This  mformation  is  available  for  the  1993-94  and  1994- 
95  school  years. 

The  category'  "instructional  assistants"  was  defined  on  the  reported  form  as:  "A  staff 
member  (paraprofessional)  assigned  to  assist  a  teacher  in  activities  such  as  monitoring, 
conducting  rote  exercises,  operating  equipment,  and  clerking."  This  category  of  non- 
certified  staff  was  divided  among  the  settings,  kindergarten,  regular  program,  special 
education  and  other  (Other  was  defined  to  include  ESL,  Title  1  and  pre-kindergarten). 
In  the  1993-94  school  year  the  number  of  instructional  assistants  (not  including  media  or 
bus  aides)  employed  in  Connecticut's  public  schools,  in  full-time  equivalents  was  as 
follows: 
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NUMBER  OF  INSTRUCTIONAL  ASSISTANTS  IN  FTE 
1993-1994  School   Year 

Kindergarten  478.2 

Regular  Education  1 449. 5 

Special  Education  3434.2 

Other  742.1 

Total  6104.0  FTE    (Source  CSDE  Data) 

The  number  of  paraprofessionals  employed  in  the  1995-96  school  year  among  these 
same  categories  increased  in  full  time  equivalents  in  both  the  "special  education"  and 
"regular  education"  categories,  and  decreased  in  the  "kindergarten"  and  "other"  categories. 

NUMBER  OF  INSTRUCTIONAL  ASSISTANTS  IN  FTE 
1994-1995   School   Year 

Kindergarten  464.5 

Regular  Education  1 745. 9 

Special  Education  3887.8 

Other  715.0 

TOTAL  6828.2  FTE  (source  CSDE  data) 

Even  with  the  decrease  in  some  categories,  the  total  number  of  instructional 
paraprofessionals  grew. 

For  the  1994-1995  school  year  data  was  also  available  for  a  category  of  non-certified 
instructional  staff  labeled  as  "other  student  support  services",  and  defined  as,  "A  staff 
member  assigned  to  assist  in  providing  services  not  provided  by  regular  or  special 
education  instruction  such  as:  attendance  officers,  aides  providing  health,  p)sychology. 
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speech  or  social  services."  This  category  included  424.7  full  time  equivalent  positions, 
many  of  whom  may  have  had  instructional  responsibilities. 
These  numbers  do  not  reflect  the  entire  number  of  paraprofessionals  employed  in 
Connecticut  for  several  reasons.  First,  they  do  not  include  "bus  aides",  "media  aides",  and 
other  assistants  such  as  "office  aides",  who  may  have  some  responsibilities  for  direct  pupil 
services  (i.e.  health  care,  behavior  management),  but  whose  duties  are  not  instructional. 
Second,  the  number  is  given  in  full  time  equivalents.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume  from 
surveys  of  school  districts  that  most  paraprofessionals  are  employed  on  less  than  a  full  time 
basis;  the  actual  number  of  paraprofessionals  in  the  work  force  is  much  larger.  Third,  as  is 
the  case  with  the  data  that  is  available  nationally,  this  number  does  not  include  any 
paraprofessionals  who  are  not  employed  in  public  schools,  and  may  not  reflect  personnel 
who  are  assistants  in  all  the  related  service  areiis. 

Currently,  Connecticut,  like  most  other  states  (Blalock,  1991;  Pickett,  1994;  Rubin  and 
Long,  1994),  does  not  have  state  regulations  governing  the  training,  employment,  or 
credentialing  of  paraeducators.  The  only  general  state  requirement  concerning  the 
employment  of  paraeducators,  referred  to  as  teacher  aides,  is  that  they  must  possess  a  high 
school  diploma  or  a  GED.  There  are  regulations  for  "teacher  aides"  in  the  Connecticut 
Regulations  Concerning  Children  Requiring  Special  Education  (Section  10-76d-2), 
stipulating  that  "provision  shall  be  made  for  the  direct  supervision  of  each  aide  in  special 
education  by  a  person  certified  and/or  licensed  in  the  area  of  specialization  to  which  such 
aide  is  assigned,"  (p.  35).  Individual  professional  associations  have  their  own  guidelines 
for  employing  paraprofessional  assistants.    For  example,  the  American  Speech  and 
Hearing  Association's  1981  statement  on  supportive  personnel,  states  that  "these  are 
individuals  who  following  academic  and/or  on-the-job  training  assist  in  the  delivery  of 
speech  zind  language  services  under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  a  state-licensed  and/or 
state-certified  SLR  (p.  165). 
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The  1989  Connecticut  Committee  to  Study  the  Role  of  Paraprofessionals 

In  1987  an  Act  Concerning  School  Paraprofessionals  was  introduced  into  the  house  of 
Representatives  of  the  Connecticut  State  Legislature.  This  bill  would  have  mandated 
establishing  a  committee  to  study  the  role  of  paraprofessionals.  The  bill  did  not  pass;  the 
Commissioner  of  Education,  Gerald  Tirozzi,  then  organized  a  voluntary  Committee  to 
study  the  Role  of  Paraprofessionals  in  Connecticut  in  1989.  The  number  of  paraeducators 
in  Connecticut  was  growing,  and  Commissioner  Tirozzi  felt  that  the  investigation  of 
paraprofessional  roles  was  consistent  with  Connecticut's  ongoing  initiatives  to  promote 
excellence  in  education  (most  notably  the  Teacher  Enhancement  Act  of  1986,  the 
Governor's  Commission  on  Quality  and  Integrated  Education,  and  the  Beginning  Educator 
Support  and  Training  program). 

This  committee  was  charged  with  investigating  the  employment  of  paraprofessionals  in 
Connecticut's  schools  and  providing  advice  to  the  Commissioner  regarding  the 
"preparation,  qualifications,  role,  function  and  ongoing  development  of  the  state's 
paraprofessional  work  force"  (Connecticut  State  Department  of  Education,  1990).  The 
committee  met  for  nine  months  to  consider  reports,  documents,  and  research  concerning 
the  roles  of  paraprofessionals  both  within  Connecticut  and  throughout  the  United  States. 
Membership  on  the  committee  was  diverse,  with  representation  from  local  school  districts, 
institutions  of  higher  education,  unions  (teacher,  paraprofessional,  and  administrative),  the 
Parent  Teacher  Association  of  Connecticut,  the  National  Resource  Center  for 
Paraprofessionals,  and  the  State  Department  of  Education. 

The  committee  was  asked  to  consider  four  questions  regarding  paraprofessional 
employment 

1.  Is  there  a  universal  set  of  qualifications  which  all  paraprofessionals  should 

posses? 

2.  Should  certification  of  paraprofessionals  be  required? 

3.  What  kind  of  career  ladder  could  be  developed? 
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4.  Are  there  varying  levels  of  responsibilities  and  are  different  titles  used  for  the 
different  paraprofessional  positions?  (Connecticut  State  Department  of 
Education,  1990). 

Additionally,  the  committee  was  to  asked  to  make  recommendations  for  facilitating  access 
into  the  teaching  profession  for  paraprofessionals.  This  request  came  directly  out  of  the 
State  Department  of  Education  report,  "Quality  and  Integrated  Education:  Options  for 
Connecticut".  Statistics  for  Connecticut  schools  indicated  that  persons  from  various 
minority  groups  comprised  only  about  six  percent  of  Connecticut's  public  school  teaching 
force,  although  children  from  various  minority  groups  made  up  approximately  twenty-five 
percent  of  the  school  population.  While  the  committee  was  meeting,  the  State  Department 
of  Education  introduced  legislation  into  the  general  assembly  in  the  1989  session  to  develop 
a  program  to  allow  paraprofessionals  who  were  members  of  groups  underrepresented  in 
Cormecticut's  teaching  force  greater  access  to  attaining  a  teaching  degree. 

The  committee  collected  data  nationally  through  letters  to  State  education  agencies  to 
determine  what  policies  and  procedures  were  in  effect  in  other  states.  In  an  effort  to  grasp 
the  nature  and  size  of  the  paraprofessional  work  force  in  Connecticut,  committee  members 
conducted  a  telephone  survey  of  eleven  school  districts  and  one  state  approved  special 
education  facility.  The  survey  generated  information  about  specific  job  descriptions, 
responsibilities,  methods  of  evaluation  and  supervision,  and  salary  agreements  for 
paraprofessionals  in  these  districts. 

The  results  of  the  telephone  survey  indicated  that  "paraprofessional"  was  not  a  term 
widely  used  to  describe  support  staff  in  schools.  Over  twenty-five  different  job  titles  were 
reported  by  the  twelve  resfX)ndents  (i.e.,  bus  aide,  teacher  aide,  instructional  aide,  spjecial 
education  aide). 

The  committee  accepted  the  term  paraprofessional,  and  defined  the  term  as: 

"A  paraprofessional  is  a  school  employee  who  assists  teachers  and/or  other  professional 
educators  in  the  delivery  of  instructional  and  related  support  services  to  students.  The 
paraprofessional  works  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  teacher  or  other  certified 
professional  educator.  The  ultimate  responsibility  for  the  design,  implementation  and 
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evaluation  of  instructional  programs,  including  the  assessment  of  student  progress,  is  a 
collaborative  effort  of  certified  staff. "  (P.  9) 

Other  sections  of  the  committee  report  suggest  increasing  the  entry  level  requirements 
for  paraprofessionals  beyond  the  possession  of  a  high  school  diploma  or  its  equivalent  and 
implementing  career  ladders.  The  committee  report  stated  that  while  the  fiscal  constraints  on 
school  districts  would  make  implementation  of  career  ladders  difficult,  the  concept  should 
be  supported. 

In  its  discussion  of  implementing  a  credentialing  system  for  paraprofessionals,  the 
committee  acknowledged  that  a  state  level  credentialing  system  could  provide  a  means  for 
paraprofessionals  to  advance  on  a  career  level  and  could  promote  an  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  skills  through  systematized  training  programs  for  paraprofessionals.  However, 
the  committee  did  not  recommend  implementation  of  a  credentialing  system,  primarily  due 
to  lack  of  local  and  state  resources. 

The  committee  concluded  its  work  in  the  fall  of  1989.  At  that  time,  the  state  legislature 
had  passed  P.A.  89-355  creating  a  pilot  program  to  assist  paraprofessionals  to  become 
certified  teachers.  In  the  legislation  assistance  was  defined  to  include,  but  not  be  limited  to, 
payment  of  tuition  and  salary  for  the  paraprofessional.  The  legislation  limited  participation 
in  the  program  to  up  to  five  urban  school  districts,  to  be  selected  by  the  State  Department  of 
education. 

In  January  1990  the  Teaching  Opportunities  for  Paraprofessionals,  (TOP),  program 
began  with  twenty-five  paraprofessionals  from  five  school  districts  attending  five  colleges 
and  universities  throughout  the  State.  TOP  legislation  was  later  to  include  ten  school 
districts.  Sixty-four  paraprofessionals  participated  in  TOP  from  January  1990  until  June 
1994.  Thirteen  graduated  and  became  certified  teachers.  They  are  employed  as  teachers  in 
the  school  districts  in  which  they  worked  as  paraprofessionals.  In  1995,  funding  for  TOP 
was  discontinued,  except  to  continue  supporting  paraprofessionals  already  enrolled  in  the 
program  through  the  next  five  fiscal  years. 
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Training  Paraeducators  in  Connecticut 

Since  in  Connecticut,  as  in  the  rest  of  the  country,  more  than  half  of  the  paraeducators 

work  in  special  education  settings,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  most  of  the  training 

specifically  for  paraeducators  that  is  conducted  on  a  local  or  regional,  or  state-wide  level, 

by  local  school  districts.  Regional  Education  Service  Centers,  or  the  Special  Education 

Resource  Center  has  centered  on  the  needs  of  paraprofessionals  and  teachers  who  work 

with  children  with  disabilities.  In  1993,  a  Round  Table  Discussion  was  hosted  by  the 

Connecticut  State  Department  of  Education  and  the  Office  of  Protection  and  Advocacy  for 

Persons  with  Disabilities.    Attended  by  parents,  school  personnel,  educational  consultants, 

State  Department  of  Education  consultants,  and  staff  from  the  Office  of  Protection  and 

Advocacy  the  round  table  allowed  these  constituencies  an  opportunity  to  address  concerns 

and  exchange  ideas  regarding  inclusive  practices.  The  document  resulting  from  this 

discussion.  Building  Momentum  Towards  Inclusive  Practices,  identified  the  employment 

of  paraprofessionals  as  one  of  the  emerging  issues  in  implementing  inclusive  practices. 

"TJie  effectiveness  of  many  inclusive  education  programs  is  reliant  upon  the  successful 
deployment  of  support  services  such  as  those  provided  by  paraprofessionals.  Exploration 
of  t  fie  varied  roles  of  the  paraprofessional  and  consideration  of  the  way  those  roles  change 
over  the  course  of  time  with  regard  to  individual  students'  programs  are  essential.  " 

The  paraprofessional  role  was  described,  "Paraprofessionals  work  with  individual 
students,  assist  in  the  modification  of  classroom  activities  and  the  learning  environment, 
and  support  the  classroom  teacher's  efforts  to  teach  heterogeneous  classes  in  numerous 
ways.  While  providing  direct  service  to  an  individual  youngster,  there  can  be  involvement 
with  a  portion  or  all  of  the  other  students  I  the  classroom.  Through  judicious  planning  and 
timing,  the  services  provided  can  result  in  multiple  benefits  to  the  entire  class"  (p.  10) 

In  spring  1994  a  needs  assessment  of  training  for  paraeducators  was  conducted  with 

input  from  three  organizations  of  administrators.  The  various  topics  for  training  that  were 

identified  by  these  groups  were:  a  general  overview  of  disabilities,  confidentiality, 

assessment,  paraprofessional 's  role  in  the  regular  education  setting,  relationships  with 

parents,  behavior  management,  communication  skills,  functioning  as  a  member  of  a  team. 
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adapting  materials,  medical  concerns,  and  technology.  The  groups  agreed  that  training 
programs  needed  to  consider  provisions  for  ongoing  suppwrt  and  technical  assistance,  and 
the  need  for  teachers  to  be  trained  on  how  to  woiic  effectively  with  panqsrofessionals.  With 
the  movement  toward  inclusion,  many  regular  education  teachers  who  have  never  worked 
with  paraprofessionals  must  gain  an  ability  to  facilitate  not  only  the  inclusion  of  children 
into  their  classrooms,  but  the  inclusion  of  paraprofessionals  as  well. 

All  three  groups  identified  that  though  they  realized  the  need  for  training,  resources  for 
staff  release  time  and  substitute  pay  for  paraprofessionals  would  be  an  impediment  to 
training  efforts.  These  groups  raised  several  other  issues  as  well,  including  the  frequent 
turnover  in  the  field,  development  of  a  coaching  model  of  U^ning  and  supervision,  and  the 
need  for  standards  and  supervisory  guidelines. 

The  Connecticut  Comprehensive  System  of  Professional  Development,  (CSPD),  the 
personnel  development  system  required  by  federal  special  education  legislation,  (IDEA), 
has  addressed  some  of  the  issues  relating  to  paraprofessional  employment  and  is 
continuing  to  study  the  issue  through  its  subcommittees.  In  December  1995  the  CSPD 
Council  adopted  a  resolution  establishing  the  issues  surrounding  paraeducator  training  as 
priority  issues  for  the  next  year,  and  voted  to  establish  a  task  force  to  study  the  issue  and  to 
recommend  a  state-wide  training  plan  that  can  be  implemented  at  both  the  district  and  state 
levels. 

With  the  increase  in  related  services  (occupational  therapy,  physical  therapy,  and  speech 
therapy)  in  school  settings,  the  use  of  certified  occupational  therapist  assistants,  physical 
therapist  assistants  or  speech  assistants  (paraprofessionals)  may  prove  to  be  a  cost  effective 
and  pupil  effective  service  delivery  model.  Connecticut  currently  has  a  grant  from  the 
federal  Office  of  Special  Education  for  the  development  of  a  model  of  integrated  related 
service  delivery  in  schools  including  a  study  of  the  use  of,  and  training  of,  assistants. 

The  Connecticut  State  Department  of  Education,  lead  agency  for  the  IDEA  Part  H  Birth 
to  Three  program,  which  provides  early  intervention  services  to  eligible  infants  and 
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toddlers,  developed  personnel  standards  for  the  employment  of  paraprofessionals  in  early 
intervention  in  fall  1995  and  is  planning  to  implement  the  employment  of  paraprofessionals 
in  that  system  during  the  1995-96  fiscal  year.  Currently  efforts  are  underway  to  identify 
the  introductory  and  ongoing  training  needs  of  both  paraprofessionals  and  their  supervisors 
in  the  early  intervention  system. 


Challenges  to  the  Employment  of  Paraeducators  in  Connecticut 

Because  there  are  no  state  wide  standards  for  paraeducators,  there  are  no  consistent 
policies  relative  to  their  employment  and  training.  The  standards  currently  under 
development  for  fjaraeducators  to  work  in  the  infant  and  toddler  IDEA  Part  H  program  do 
not  f)ertain  to  paraeducators  who  work  with  children  ages  three  to  twenty-one.  The 
standards  that  the  related  service  professionals  want  to  develop  will  concern  only 
paraeducators  whose  primary  function  is  to  assist  in  those  areas. 

Although  it  is  a  very  small  state  geographically,  Connecticut  has  one  hundred  sixty-nine 
locally  controlled  school  districts.  Each  school  system,  (and  all  the  additional  special 
education  facilities,  preschool  programs,  and  other  education-related  programs),  currently 
has  total  autonomy  over  the  hiring,  training,  and  supervision  of  paraeducators  within  the 
district  or  program.  While  some  districts  offer  training  for  paraeducators,  some  do  not. 
Some  districts  have  specific  entry  level  criteria  for  pxaraeducators,  while  some  have  only 
very  basic  requirements.  Some  districts  have  generated  job  descriptions  based  on  new 
educational  philosophies,  while  many  retain  obsolete  job  descriptions.  All  of  these  factors 
contribute  to  a  lack  of  unity  within  the  state  surrounding  the  employment  of  paraeducators. 

In  many  school  disuicts  paraprofessionals  are  represented  by  bargaining  unions, 
sometimes  a  branch  of  the  America  Federation  of  Teachers  or  the  National  Education 
Association,  and  sometimes  unions  that  represent  other  school  staff.  The  contractual 
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agreements  that  are  negotiated  by  these  unions  have  an  impact  on  the  employment  and 
training  for  paraprofessionals  in  these  districts.  Often  school  districts  and  paraeducator 
unions  clash  over  what  benefits  to  offer  to  paraeducators.  Issues  such  as  benefit  packages, 
salary,  paid  professional  days,  and  working  hours  and  conditions,  have  a  huge  impact  on 
the  manner  in  which  individual  districts  employ  paraeducators. 
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CHAPTER  IV 
METHODOLOGY 
"At  the  heart  of  interviewing  research  is  an  interest  in  other  individuals' 
stories  because  they  are  of  worth"  (Seidman,  1991,  p.3) 

Purpose 

The  goal  of  this  qualitative  research  project  was  to  gather  information  from 
paraeducators  to  help  answer  the  question  "What  are  some  of  the  dimensions  of  the 
experiences  of  a  group  of  paraeducators  working  in  inclusive  classrooms?" 

Since  I  already  had  considerable  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  issues  confronting  the 
paraeducator  field,  I  had  certain  specific  areas  of  interest.  I  was  concerned  with:  gaining 
information  about  the  educational  and  experiential  background  of  these  paraeducators, 
discovering  some  district  policies  regarding  the  hiring  and  deployment  of  paraeducators, 
identifying  the  specific  roles  and  responsibilities  of  some  paraeducators  within  inclusive 
elementary  school  settings,  identifying  the  training  opportunities  and  needs  of  these 
paraeducators,  examining  the  perceptions  of  these  paraeducators  concerning  the  inclusion 
model,  and  gaining  some  perception  of  these  paraeducators'  satisfaction  with  their 
employment.  This  information  can  form  the  foundation  for  establishing  appropriate 
policies  and  support  systems  to  enhance  the  employment  of  jjaraeducators. 

All  of  the  paraeducators  who  participated  in  my  research  were  employed  in  public 
school  elementary  classrooms  (defined  as  grades  kindergarten  through  six)  in  four 
Connecticut  school  districts.  Limiting  the  research  in  this  way  was  a  deliberate  attempt  to 
acknowledge  the  fact  that  although  each  individual  had  a  different  story  to  tell,  some 
consistency  across  settings  would  be  helpful  in  making  sense  out  of  the  data.  (For 
example,  it  is  possible  that  the  difference  in  organizational  structure  between  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  might  significantly  alter  the  dimensions  of  the  paraeducator 
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experience.)  As  a  follow-up  study  this  research  could  be  replicated  with  paraeducators  who 
work  in  secondary  or  early  childhood  settings  to  see  if  similar  themes  emerge. 

I  made  no  attempt  to  select  a  group  of  individuals  to  consider  as  a  representative  sample 
of  paraeducators.  For  example,  although  it  would  have  been  possible  to  select 
paraeducator  participants  based  on  common  characteristics,  such  as  years  of  experience  in 
the  field,  or  prior  education,  the  purpose  of  the  study  was  not  to  draw  conclusions  based 
on  generalizations  about  paraprofessionals  who  exhibited  similar  characteristics.  The 
purpose  was  to  allow  the  paraprofessionals  to  describe  their  own  experiences,  as  the  best 
way  for  me  to  gain  some  insight  about  employment  from  the  point  of  view  of  a 
paraeducator.  All  of  the  paraeducators  whose  interviews  were  included  in  the  data  are 
women.  Since  only  a  very  small  percentage  of  paraeducators  is  male,  it  seemed  appropriate 
to  include  only  women. 

I  selected  the  four  school  districts  with  several  considerations  in  mind:  their 
commitment  to  inclusion,  their  employment  of  paraeducators  in  inclusion,  the  fact  that  they 
have  provided  some  training  for  these  paraeducators,  and  their  willingness  to  participate  in 
the  study.  All  of  these  schools  employed  at  least  five  paraeducators  to  facilitate  inclusion, 
and  all  of  the  schools  were  planning  to  implement  inclusive  practices  throughout  the 
grades. 

The  districts  were  not  selected  to  represent  urban,  suburban,  and  rural  settings.  If 
participants  were  selected  based  on  establishing  a  criterion  such  as  location,  it  would  have 
led  to  a  tendency  to  generalize  that  all  paraeducators  who  are  employed  in  those  geographic 
settings  would  respond  similarly.  The  data  might  also  be  more  reflective  other  factors, 
(such  as  union  policies;  stress  from  overcrowding  or  insufficient  supplies,  materials,  and 
staff;  or  other  school  system  issues),  than  the  dimensions  of  the  paraeducator  experience. 

Three  of  the  school  districts  could  best  be  characterized  as  suburban,  while  the  fourth 
district  is  a  small  city.  The  individual  schools  within  the  district  ranged  in  size  from 
approximately  220  children  to  over  600  children.  The  districts  happen  to  be  members  of 
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four  out  of  seven  different  "educational  reference  groujjs"  developed  by  the  Connecticut 
State  Department  of  Education.  These  groups  were  designed  to  provide  educators  with 
comparison  groups  of  districts  with  similar  characteristics.  The  state's  166  school  districts 
were  divided  into  7  groups  based  on  socioeconomic  status  and  indicators  of  need. 
Although  the  districts  I  selected  fell  in  some  different  groups,  they  were  not  selected  based 
on  these  groupings  and  no  attempt  was  made  to  imply  that  the  perceptions  and  experiences 
of  the  paraeducators  were  primarily  a  product  of  the  factors  considered  in  making  these 
divisions. 

Selection  of  Qualitative  Methodology 

"The  first  step  in  any  research  agenda  is  to  discover  who  you  are  as  a  researcher.  Being 
self-consciously  grounded  in  a  paradigm  that  resonates  well  with  how  you  see  the  world, 
the  kinds  of  phenomena  that  fascinate  you,  and  the  questions  and  ideas  that  sustain  your 
attention  and  effort  is  essential  to  quality  research"  (Ferguson,  1993,  p.  38).  My  paradigm 
of  the  world  is  one  of  interrelationships  and  connections.  This  paradigm  also  forms  the 
basis  of  my  beliefs  about  education  in  general,  and  spjecial  education  in  particular.  If 
persons  with  disabilities  are  to  be  successfully  included  in  our  schools,  workplaces,  and 
communities,  then  there  must  be  a  sense  of  connection,  or  of  one  system  interfacing  with 
and  relying  on  another.  In  investigating  the  dimensions  of  the  paraeducator  experience,  I 
was  interested  in  the  connections  and  relationships  between  the  people  who  create  the 
school.  Therefore,  1  founded  my  research  on  a  format  that  encouraged  revealing  the 
relationships  and  connections  between  events  and  persons,  rather  than  cause  and  effect 
relationships. 

Typically  data  concerning  paraeducator  roles  and  responsibilities,  training,  career 
ladder,  and  job  satisfaction  is  generated  through  the  use  of  survey  methodology.  In  a 
survey  design  the  researcher  constructs  the  questions  based  on  his/her  perceptions  of  the 
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paraeducator  experience.  While  survey  research  may  be  the  best  method  for  gaining  a 
broad  perspective  on  the  perceptions  of  paraeducators,  survey  research  may  not  allow 
individuals  to  construct  their  own  priorities,  or  to  elaborate  on  their  descriptions  of  their 
experiences.  For  example,  paraeducator  surveys  include  lists  of  items  identified  as 
"training  needs",  from  which  paraeducators  select  their  top  priorities  for  training.  A 
paraeducator  may  select  all  of  the  items  under  the  training  needs,  not  because  he  or  she 
feels  that  each  area  is  extremely  important,  but  because  there  has  been  so  little  training  that 
the  tendency  may  be  to  think  that  any  training  at  all  would  be  beneficial.  This  leads  to 
training  designs  that  may  not  be  task  or  situation  specific,  but  rather  are  very  general  in 
nature,  (such  as  training  that  involves  only  information  on  team  building  or 
collaboration),  rather  than  specific  job  tasks  and  roles.  This  training  may  have  little 
relevance  to  the  individual  job  situations  of  paraeducators. 

Classroom  observation  is  another  method  for  investigating  paraeducator  employment. 
Obsen'ations  can  generate  some  data  about  the  experiences  of  paraeducators  in  inclusion; 
that  knowledge  is  acquired  through  the  filter  of  the  observer's  assumptions,  previous 
knowledge,  and  experience.  The  researcher's  understanding  of  what  is  observed  and  what 
should  be  happening  may  not  be  consistent  with  the  paraeducator' s  perceptions  of  the 
situation. 

An  examination  of  documents  (in  this  case  notes  from  pupil  planning  meetings  and 
individualized  education  plans,  as  well  as  paraeducator  job  descriptions  or  union  contracts), 
observations,  surveys,  and  reviews  of  the  literature,  would  all  be  viable  tools  for  research 
concerning  the  paraeducator  experience.  My  research,  however,  was  founded  in  my  belief 
that  if  you  want  to  gain  some  real  insights  into  people's  experiences  you  must  listen 
carefully  to  their  stories. 

The  purpose  of  the  interviews,  then,  was  not  to  test  a  hypothesis  about  the  nature  of  the 
paraeducator  experience  in  an  inclusive  setting,  but  rather  to  attempt  to  understand  that 
experience  through  the  meaning  that  individuals  created.  I  hoped  that  the  research  would 
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give  the  paraeducators  a  voice  in  assisting  policy  makers  and  administrators  in  sorting 
through  the  issues  relating  to  the  employment  of  paraeducators.  I  also  hoped  that  from  the 
descriptions  of  the  paraeducators'  experiences  in  schools,  both  professionals  and  the 
paraeducators  themselves  would  gain  a  greater  appreciation  of  the  breadth,  scope,  and 
value  of  paraeducators. 

Through  the  use  of  guided  discussion  and  open  ended  questions,  the  paraeducators 
were  able  to  reflect  on  their  experiences  as  they  shared  them  with  me.  Rather  than  just 
reporting  facts,  they  were  able  to  put  their  ideas  into  a  context  as  they  responded.  By 
asking  the  participants  to  describe  their  experiences,  I  was  able  to  determine  what  was 
important  to  the  particular  individuals  who  were  interviewed  through  the  themes  that 
emerged.  While  these  paraeducators  cannot  speak  for  other  paraeducators,  the  nature  of 
their  responses  tells  something  about  the  experiences  paraeducators  have  in  inclusive 
classrooms. 

The  Research  Design 

The  research  was  conducted  through  interviews  with  27  individual  paraeducators.  Data 
from  23  of  these  interviews  was  coded.  Four  interviews  were  not  coded.  The  first  two 
interviews  were  used  as  pilots  and  provided  a  lesson  in  how  to  conduct  interview, 
including  defining  what  amount  of  structure  might  be  needed.  Through  the  pilots  I  learned 
to  use  concrete  questions  when  necessary.  Questions  such  as,  "What  is  a  typical  day  like?" 
or  "What  happens  on  a  typical  day,  if  there  is  one?"  gave  the  paraeducators  a  starting 
point  The  other  two  interviews  were  eliminated  due  to  the  poor  quality  of  the  tape 
recording. 

All  of  the  interviews  took  place  at  the  schools  where  the  paraeducator's  worked,  in 
private  areas  such  as  unused  teachers'  rooms,  testing  rooms,  and  empty  classrooms.  In 
order  to  ensure  confidentiality,  I  needed  to  be  certain  that  we  could  not  be  overheard  by 
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others  in  the  building   I  decided  to  use  the  school  buildings  so  that  I  could  talk  with 
paraeducators  during  their  work  day;  several,  in  fact,  pointed  out  that  due  to  other  jobs, 
family  commitments,  and  college  courses,  school  time  was  the  time  when  they  could 
participate  most  fully  in  the  interviews.  The  interviews  lasted  from  45  minutes  to  one  hour, 
and  took  the  form  of  open-ended  questions  that  were  designed  to  allow  the  paraeducators  to 
describe  their  experience  in  the  inclusive  classroom  in  their  own  words. 

I  contacted  directors  of  special  education,  principals,  indeptendent  consultants,  euid 
personal  contacts  in  order  to  generate  the  names  of  schools  where  paraeducators  work  in 
inclusive  settings  in  Connecticut.  Once  several  school  systems  were  identified, 
paraeducators  were  contacted  either  through  site  visits  to  the  school  or  by  telephone. 

All  the  paraeducators  who  participated  in  the  interviews  were  asked  to  sign  a  consent 
form  (Appendix  A).  The  interviews  were  taped  which  eliminated  the  need  for  any 
extensive  note-taking  that  might  interfere  with  the  conversation.  Only  a  few  notations  were 
made  during  the  actual  interviews.  Shortly  after  the  interview  each  paraeducator  was 
contacted  by  mail  with  a  thank  you  note,  (Appendix  B),  and  offered  an  opportunity  add  to 
their  interview,  to  change  any  statements,  or  to  contact  the  researcher  for  any  other  reason. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  none  of  the  paraeducators  made  any  requests. 

After  all  the  interviewing  was  completed  the  interviews  were  transcribed  and  then 
coded.  The  qualitative  computer  research  program,  HyperResearch  was  used  to  code  and 
analyze  the  interviews. 

Research   Schedule 

The  research  design  was  approved  by  my  dissertation  committee  in  spring  of  1995. 
Districts  were  selected  for  inclusion  in  the  study  during  April  1995  and  all  of  the 
interviewing  was  conducted  during  May  and  June  of  1995.  At  this  point,  all  of  the 
paraeducators  had  worked  in  inclusive  settings  for  most  of  the  school  year  and  had  formed 
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opinions  based  on  that  experience.  Also,  districts  had  evaluated  their  inclusion  efforts  and 
had  made  plans  for  the  individual  children  for  the  following  school  year.  The 
paraeducators  had  made  decisions  about  their  personal  plans  for  the  next  school  year  as 
well. 

The  Interview  Process 

Gaining  access  to  the  schools  and  paraeducators  was  easier  than  I  had  anticipated.  In 
one  district,  a  paraeducator  responded  to  my  request  for  interview  respondents  on  an 
electronic  bulletin  board,  and  enlisted  several  colleagues.  She  informed  the  building 
administrator  of  my  project,  and  made  all  the  necessary  arrangements.  In  two  districts,  I 
contacted  administrators  by  telephone  and  discussed  the  project  with  them.  Each  of  them 
also  received  a  written  summary  of  the  project,  (Appendix  B),  which  they  shared  with 
paraeducators.  Paraeducators  were  told  that  I  might  ask  them  to  participate  in  the  study, 
but  none  were  required  to  participate.  In  the  last  district,  a  special  education  teacher  made 
all  the  arrangements  for  me  to  interview  the  paraeducators  in  her  building  who  were  willing 
to  participate  in  the  research. 

Once  I  had  gained  access  to  the  paraeducators,  it  was  necessary  to  gain  access  to  their 
thoughts.  This,  too,  was  easier  than  I  had  expected.  Interviews  are  a  means  for  one 
person  to  gain  information  from  another.  Because  of  this,  there  is  a  delicate  balance  of 
power  in  any  interview  situation  between  the  interviewer  and  the  interviewee.  In  order  to 
obtain  genuine  information  from  an  interviewee,  an  interviewer  must  be  viewed  as  credible 
and  trustworthy.  It  was  important  for  me  to  establish  myself  as  someone  capable  of 
understanding  the  paraeducator' s  perceptions.  Several  factors  helped  me  establish  this 
credibility.  First,  since  I  have  years  of  professional  experience  in  special  education  and 
have  worked  in  public  schools,  I  could  speak  the  language  of  special  education.  (The 
paraeducators  and  I  used  similar  terminology,  which  was  not  always  understood  by  the 
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transcriptionist,  who  was  an  outsider  to  the  language  of  special  education.)  Also,  since  all 
of  my  work  experience  has  been  in  Connecticut,  (schools,  colleges,  agencies),  most  of  the 
paraeducators  were  familiar  with  the  places  where  I  have  worked.  I  did  not  interview  any 
paraeducators  whom  I  had  taught  in  my  undergraduate  or  graduate  classes,  or 
paraeducators  whom  I  knew  through  any  other  association.  I  also  did  not  interview  in  any 
schools  where  I  knew  the  building  administrator  or  the  teachers,  as  I  preferred  that  the 
paraeducators  view  me  as  a  neutral  party,  and  did  not  have  any  preconceived  notions  about 
my  own  professional  beliefs. 

I  was  aware  that  the  balance  of  power  in  an  interview  situation  can  be  affected  by  the 
relationships  established  between  the  interviewer  and  the  interviewee.  As  1  interviewed 
each  paraeducator  only  once,  I  had  to  establish  a  relationship  quickly.  Since  I  was 
unfamiliar  with  all  of  the  school,  the  paraeducators  were  truly  the  experts.  Each  visit  began 
with  a  paraeducator  guiding  me  to  the  area  where  the  interview  would  take  place.  In  the 
course  of  our  walk  I  made  conversation  about  the  building,  the  displays  of  children's 
work,  and  so  forth.  I  explained  that  although  I  had  worked  in  schools,  with  special 
education  children,  I  no  longer  worked  directly  with  children,  but  in  professional 
development.  When  we  settled  down  for  the  interviews,  I  again  stated  my  purpose.    I 
made  certain  that  each  paraeducator  signed  the  written  consent  form,  and  understood  that  I 
would  not  share  the  tape  recordings  with  anyone.  I  indicated  that  I  did  not  know  the 
teachers  or  children  with  whom  they  worked,  and  I  did  not  speak  with  any  of  the  teachers 
during  the  course  of  the  research.  I  assured  the  paraeducators  that  their  names,  the  names 
of  the  children,  and  the  names  of  the  schools  and  school  districts  would  not  be  used  in  the 
written  dissertation.  This  seemed  to  reassure  them;  their  greatest  concern  appeared  to  be 
violating  the  confidentiality  rights  of  the  children. 

I  entered  the  interviews  with  a  general  interview  guide  to  frame  the  discussion,  but  not 
with  a  set  of  predetermined  questions.  "When  the  interviewer  controls  the  content  too 
rigidly,  when  the  subject  cannot  tell  his  or  her  story  personally  in  his  or  her  own  words. 
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the  interview  falls  out  of  the  qualitative  range."  (Bogdan  and  Bidden,  p.  97).  The 
interviews  progressed  with  what  was  more  "friendly  conversation"  (Spradley,  1979), 
than  a  question  and  answer  session.  Each  interview  began  with  a  broad  restating  of  the 
purpose  of  the  research,  "to  find  out  something  about  what  it  is  like  to  be  a  paraeducator  in 
an  inclusive  setting,"  followed  by  a  "grand  tour"  question,  such  as,  "How  did  you  become 
a  paraeducator  in  the  first  place?".  Next,  a  question  such  as  "What  is  a  typical  day  like  for 
you?"  allowed  the  paraeducators  to  tell  their  stories  within  a  familiar  framework,  the 
schedule  of  an  ordinary  day.  As  they  told  their  stories,  they  could  not  possibly  describe 
each  experience  that  they  had  in  classrooms,  rather  they  selected  stories,  descriptions,  and 
events  that  had  meaning  for  them.  As  the  paraeducator's  spoke,  they  tended  to  describe  not 
only  their  current  work  situation,  but  reflections  of  past  experiences  as  well.  Questions 
such  as  "If  one  of  my  students  at  the  community  college  wanted  to  become  a  paraeducator 
what  could  you  tell  her  about  the  job?"  allowed  the  paraeducators  to  transfer  ownership  for 
some  of  the  more  sensitive  topics,  such  as  their  job  frustrations  and  satisfactions. 

Throughout  the  interviews,  I  did  use  an  interview  guide  so  that  1  could  somewhat 
contain  the  direction  of  the  conversation,  (Appendix  C).    Within  that  guide  I  allowed  total 
flexibility  and  did  not  require  that  each  person  I  interviewed  provide  information  on  each 
topic.  In  this  manner  I  felt  I  would  gain  a  sense  of  the  priorities  of  the  paraeducators, 
rather  than  reinforcing  my  own  priorities. 

The  tape  recorder  did  not  apjsear  to  inhibit  most  of  the  paraeducators,  perhaps  because 
they  were  used  to  talking  in  front  of  both  children  and  adults.  Some  paraeducators  were 
reticent,  but  as  we  talked  they  began  to  describe  their  work  situations  in  detail.  Several 
interviewees  specifically  asked  that  the  tape  recorder  be  turned  off  at  points  during  our 
conversations.  I  honored  that  request,  which  means  that  some  of  the  data  is  missing.  It 
was  important  that  the  paraeducator's  wanted  to  share  information  with  me,  even  if  they 
considered  it  too  private  to  record  or  to  include  in  the  data  analysis. 
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I  did  not  take  notes,  except  for  brief  demographic  information.  Later  I  wished  I  had,  as 
they  would  have  provided  an  additional  source  of  confirming  the  data.  At  the  time  of  the 
interviews,  I  wanted  to  be  able  to  look  directly  at  the  interviewee  and  not  have  to  glance 
back  and  forth  between  the  pad  and  the  individual. 

Other  Constraints  and  Considerations 

While  conducting  this  research  it  was  necessary  to  maintain  a  balance  between  the 
researcher's  "need  to  know",  and  the  need  to  respect  individual  paraeducator's  and 
children's  privacy.  One  of  the  most  important  considerations  in  this  interview  study  was 
to  preserve  the  dignity  of  the  individual  respondents,  by  not  overstepping  boundaries. 
Therefore,  I  consciously  refrained  from  probing  remarks,  especially  those  concerning  the 
age,  income  level,  and  marital  status  of  the  paraeducators.  In  almost  all  of  the  interviews 
the  paraeducators  voluntarily  shared  a  great  deal  of  information  concerning  their  p>ersonal 
lives,  but  I  did  not  solicit  such  information.  1  felt  that  by  my  respecting  each  individual's 
personal  space,  the  paraeducator's  would  feel  a  sense  of  security  and  safety  in  the  interview 
situation. 

I  also  did  not  seek  specific  information  about  the  children  with  whom  the  paraeducators 
worked,  other  than  in  the  context  of  the  experiences  of  the  paraeducators.  I  cannot,  then, 
speculate  on  the  race,  ethnicity,  or  economic  level,  of  the  children  or  their  families.  It  was 
essential  for  the  children  and  their  families  to  remain  anonymous  so  that  nothing  that  was 
shared  with  me  would  break  the  confidentiality  standards  of  any  of  the  school  systems. 
For  this  same  reason,  information  that  might  identify  a  specific  child  (name,  references  to 
specific  habits  or  attire,  for  example),  was  deleted  from  the  interview  transcripts. 

The  constraints  that  were  placed  on  the  interviews  mirror  the  constraints  that 
paraeducators  experience  in  performing  their  jobs.  In  some  cases  the  interviews  had  to  be 
conducted  during  the  only  free  time  that  a  paraeducator  had  during  a  school  day,  as  the 
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children  were  never  to  be  without  the  assistance  of  the  paraeducator.  In  one  case,  a 
paraeducator  brought  the  child  to  the  interview  with  her,  because  the  teacher  did  not  feel 
that  she  could  manage  the  classroom  and  the  child  without  the  assistance  of  the 
paraeducator. 

These  types  of  considerations  and  constraints  increase  the  challenges  of  conducting  a 
study  such  as  this.  The  data  may  appear  to  have  some  gaps  since  certain  information  was 
not  solicited.  The  data  that  was  gathered,  however,  was  the  product  of  interviews  where 
individual  safety  and  pride  were  resp)ected. 

Data  Analysis 

"It  is  difficult  to  separate  the  processes  of  gathering  and  analyzing  data.  Even  before  the 
actual  interviews  begin,  the  researcher  often  develops  an  anticipatory  frame  of  mind  based 
on  his  or  her  reading  and  preparation  for  the  study.  Once  the  interviews  commence,  the 
researcher  cannot  help  but  work  with  the  material  he  or  she  is  getting.  During  the  interview 
he  or  she  is  processing  what  the  pjarticipant  is  saying  in  order  to  keep  the  interview  moving 
forward,"  (Seidman,  1991,  p.  86). 

Because  of  my  work  with  paraeducators  in  various  settings,  I  was  particularly  aware  of 
the  danger  of  being  unable  to  separate  the  research  data  from  preconceived  ideas  that  I 
might  have  concerning  the  exjjeriences  of  paraeducators.  I  was  afraid  that  I  might  use  the 
data  to  confirm  what  I  thought  1  knew,  rather  than  being  open  to  new  interpretations  and 
knowledge.  Dey,  (1993),  points  out  the  difference  between  an  open  mind  auid  an  empty 
head,  explaining  that  a  researcher  must  use  his  existing  knowledge  to  find  a  focus. 
However,  in  so  doing  the  researcher  must  be  careful  not  to  have  a  closed  mind  toward  new 
interpretations  and  new  constructions  of  meaning. 

In  order  to  minimize  the  tendency  for  me  to  direct  further  interviews,  and  impose 
meaning  from  one  person  to  another  based  on  data  gathered  in  earlier  interviews,  I  resisted 
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the  temptation  to  analyze  the  data  until  all  of  the  interviews  had  been  conducted.  This  did 
not  mean  that  I  did  not  process  information  as  I  went  along,  so  that  if  an  interesting  point 
were  raised  in  one  interview,  I  might  inquire  about  a  similar  area  in  another  interview. 
However,  all  the  coding  and  formal  analysis  were  saved  until  after  all  the  interviews  were 
conducted. 

I  did  one  third  of  the  tape  transcription  myself,  and  all  of  the  editing.  This  process, 
although  tedious,  allowed  me  to  process  the  information  as  I  transcribed,  and  to  think  about 
themes  that  were  emerging.  It  also  allowed  me  the  pleasure  of  revisiting  the  paraeducators 
and  enjoying  their  conversations  for  a  second  time. 

After  the  interviews  were  transcribed,  I  analyzed  them  using  the  HyperResearch 
qualitative  research  computer  program.  HyperResearch  allows  the  data  to  remain  intact  in 
its  original  sources,  where  it  can  be  continually  reviewed  and  re-coded.  It  also  allows  the 
data  to  be  categorized  in  large  chunks,  so  that  it  does  not  become  misunderstood  by 
fragmentation.  I  created  a  file  for  the  entire  research  project,  while  each  interview  became  a 
discrete  case  within  the  file.  The  computer  program  allowed  me  to  view  the  data  for  each 
case,  code  it  into  one  or  more  descriptors,  and  review  all  of  the  data  in  each  code.  I  was 
able  to  view  the  aggregate  data  either  by  case  (individual  interview),  or  across  cases  by 
codes.  One  of  the  benefits  of  this  particular  program  is  that  codes  can  be  labeled  with  long, 
descriptive  titles,  so  that  they  can  be  easily  distinguished  from  each  other. 

After  the  initial  coding  process,  I  printed  all  the  codes  and  data  At  that  point  it  was 
obvious  that  some  of  the  codes  could  be  collapsed  into  broader  categories,  without  losing 
the  context  or  the  meaning  of  the  data.  The  codes  that  emerged  were:  administrative 
support,  attendance  at  team  meetings,  child's  interaction  with  teacher,  child's  interaction 
with  kids,  describing  the  child,  disability  of  child,  educational  background  para,  family, 
finding  what  works  para  ideas,  frustrations  of  being  a  para,  future  plans,  gender  of  child, 
grade  level,  hiring  procedures,  hours  worked,  job  title  and  description,  need  to 
professionalize,  number  of  children,  number  of  years  as  a  para,  para  interactions  with 
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parents,  para  past  experience,  para  relationship  with  child,  para  relationship  with  teacher, 
paras  communicating,  paras  description  of  teacher,  planning  time  with  teacher,  policies  re 
para  child  pairing,  relationships  with  kids  in  class,  salary  and  benefits,  satisfaction  with 
para  job,  special  ed  changes,  specials,  supervision  of  para,  tasks,  the  lEP  implementation, 
therapies,  training  formal  inservice,  training  informal,  traits  a  para  needs  to  have,  traits  a 
teacher  should  have. 

Once  codes  are  assigned  to  the  data,  the  emphasis  shifted  from  the  data  in  its  original 
form  to  the  researcher's  reconstructed  form.    How  the  researcher  realigns  the  data,  and 
what  truths  a  researcher  perceives,  affect  the  analysis  of  the  data.  At  this  point,  themes 
emerged  including:  administrative  and  policy  issues,  characteristics  of  individual 
paraeducators  and  their  current  positions,  job  tasks  and  responsibilities,  paraeducator 
relationships  with  others,  paraeducator  perceptions  about  the  inclusion  effort,  paraeducator 
perceptions  about  the  paraeducator  position  and  their  satisfaction.  Within  each  theme 
various  codes  or  categories  remained  intact  (for  instance,  "relationships"  included  the 
relationship  of  the  paraeducator  and  the  child(ren),  the  relationship  of  the  paraeducator  and 
the  teacher,  the  relationship  of  the  child  with  other  same  age  p)eers,  and  the  relationship  of 
the  paraeducator  with  the  children  in  the  general  education  class). 

Limitations  of  the  Research 

This  research  is  limited  by  the  number  of  paraeducators  in  the  study.  Although  I  felt 
comfortable  that  no  new  categories  (codes)  were  emerging  as  the  interviews  continued,  it  is 
possible  that  if  a  broader  range  of  paraeducators  was  interviewed  eventually  new  categories 
might  appear.  It  is  also  limited  by  the  scope  of  the  study,  in  that  the  study  involved  only 
paraeducators  who  worked  in  Connecticut  schools,  and  of  those  paraeducators  only  a  few 
school  districts  were  included.  While  many  issues  regarding  paraeducators  were 
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examined,  it  is  impossible,  on  this  basis,  to  generalize  the  results  of  this  research  to  other 
paraeducators. 

The  research  is  also  limited  because  it  reflects  specific  experiences  at  a  specific  point  in 
time.  If  the  paraeducators  were  interviewed  during  a  subsequent  school  year,  their 
perceptions  of  inclusion  and  of  their  role  might  differ  significantly  based  on  different 
conditions  such  as  a  reassignment  to  a  different  teacher  or  a  new  student. 

This  research  was  intended  to  tell  the  story  of  the  paraeducator  experience  in  inclusive 
classrooms  through  the  paraeducator' s  eyes.  There  was  no  attempt  to  view  this  same 
experience  through  the  teacher's  or  administrator's  perspective,  or  through  a  parent's  eyes. 
Therefore  it  does  not  represent  the  total  perceptions  of  the  paraeducator  experience. 

All  research  is  only  as  valuable  as  the  responses  are  truthful.  This  research,  therefore, 
is  undoubtedly  limited  by  the  fact  that  in  a  short  period  of  time  it  is  impossible  to  gather  all 
the  truths,  if  such  exist,  that  people  construct  from  their  reality. 

Summary 

Although  this  research  was  bounded  by  constraints  of  time  and  place  and  therefore 
cannot  be  generalized  to  the  paraeducator  population  at  large,  it  offers  valuable  insights  into 
the  perceptions  of  paraeducators  as  they  work  to  facilitate  the  inclusion  of  children  with 
disabilities  into  general  education  classrooms.  Through  the  stories  that  these  paraeducators 
shared,  we  are  given  a  window  through  which  to  view  some  important,  and  perhaps 
overlooked,  truths  about  some  of  the  dimensions  of  the  peiraeducator  experience. 
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CHAPTER  V 
RESEARCH   FINDINGS 

"Most  simply  put,  stories  are  a  v/ay  of  knowing."  (Seidman,  1991,  p.l) 

Background 

This  research  study  investigated  the  perceptions  of  23  paraeducators  who  worked  in 
public  schools  to  support  the  inclusion  of  children  with  disabilities  in  general  education 
classes.  The  individuals  in  the  study  agreed  to  participate  in  interviews  to  share  their 
experiences  as  paraeducators  in  order  to  help  the  researcher  gain  some  insights  into  the 
dimensions  of  the  paraeducator  experience.  The  sample  included  pzuaeducators  who 
worked  in  pre-kindergarten  through  sixth  grade  classrooms  in  Connecticut  schools,  in  both 
suburban  and  small  city  locations.  The  two  smallest  schools  each  had  less  than  three 
hundred  students,  while  the  three  largest  schools  had  over  six  hundred  students.  The  size 
of  the  school  did  not  seem  to  be  a  critical  factor,  since  the  smallest  schools  had  a  number 
of  included  students  at  least  equal  to  that  of  the  largest  schools.  All  of  the  paraeducators 
who  particif)ated  in  the  research  were  women  between  the  approximate  ages  of  22  and  50. 
This  is  probably  typical  of  the  majority  of  paraeducators  who  are  employed  in  schools, 
although  they  were  not  selected  as  a  representative  group,  but  rather  as  individuals  who 
happened  to  be  employed  in  particular  roles  in  selected  school  districts. 

The  purpose  of  this  research  was  to  discover  how  this  group  of  paraeducators  identified 
and  described  the  dimensions  of  their  experiences  in  inclusive  classrooms.  Data  was 
gathered  through  the  unstructured,  but  guided  interviews  with  the  23  respondents.  During 
the  course  of  these  interviews  the  paraeducators  told  personal  stories  of  their  experiences  as 
paraeducators  in  inclusive  classrooms  in  public  elementary  schools.  After  the  data  was 
gathered  the  information  was  organized  into  themes:  characteristics  of  individual 
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paraeducators  and  their  current  positions,  administrative  and  policy  issues,  job  tasks  and 
responsibilities,  paraeducator  relationships  with  others,  paraeducator  perceptions  of  the 
inclusion  effort,  paraeducator  perceptions  of  their  positions  and  their  job  satisfaction. 


Characteristics  of  Individual  Paraeducators  and  their  Current  Positions 

At  the  beginning  of  her  interview,  each  paraeducator  described  herself,  her  personal 
background,  and  the  number  of  years  that  she  had  been  a  paraeducator.  Also,  each  of  the 
women  told  the  grade  level  of  children  with  whom  she  worked,  the  number  of  children 
with  whom  she  worked,  and  the  gender  of  the  children. 

All  23  paraeducators  worked  in  grades  pre-K  through  5  in  public  elementary  schools. 
Two  paraeducators  were  assigned  to  pre-kindergarten  classes,  four  to  kindergarten  classes, 
six  to  first  grades,  four  to  second  grades,  six  to  third  grades,  one  to  fourth  grades,  and 
three  paraeducators  were  assigned  to  fifth  grade  classrooms. 


Paraeducators    Working    in    Each 
Grade    Level 


pas 


Grade    Level 
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The  majority  of  paraeducators  was  assigned  primarily  to  one  child,  to  assist  in  his  or  her 
inclusion  into  the  general  education  classroom.  Fourteen  paraeducators  worked  in  this 
manner,  two  of  them  worked  one  half  day  with  one  kindergarten  child,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  day  with  other  children  throughout  the  school.  Three  of  the  paraeducators  worked 
with  two  children,  either  two  children  in  the  same  class,  or  two  children  in  two  different 
classes  and/or  grade  levels.  Two  of  the  paraeducators  worked  with  three  children.  Four  of 
the  paraeducators  worked  with  larger  numbers  of  children.  Two  of  these  four  were 
assigned  to  pre-kindergarten  classes  where  one  half  of  the  participating  children  had 
identified  special  education  needs,  and  one  half  of  the  children  were  typically  developing 
children  from  the  community.  The  last  two  paraeducators  who  worked  with  large  numbers 
of  children  were  assigned  to  inclusive  classrooms  for  part  of  the  day,  and  assisted  in  other 
classrooms  for  the  remainder  of  the  day. 
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It  was  interesting  to  note  the  gender  of  the  children  with  whom  the  paraeducators 
worked,  because  of  the  statistically  significant  discrepancy  between  boys  and  girls  in  the 
identified  special  education  population  (boys  outnumber  girls  approximately  three  to  one  in 
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most  special  education  counts).  Twelve  of  the  paraeducators  worked  with  boys  (nine  of  the 
cases  where  paraeducators  worked  with  one  child  exclusively,  the  child  was  a  boy).  Five 
of  the  paraeducators  worked  one-on-one  with  girls.  Six  paraeducators  worked  with  both 
boys  and  girls,  including  those  paraeducators  who  worked  in  pre-kindergarten  classes. 


Gender   of  the   Included 
Children 
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The  majority  of  paraeducators  in  the  study  had  been  employed  a  relatively  short  time, 
due  to  the  recent  increase  in  staffing  needs  in  the  participating  school  districts  as  a  result  of 
the  implementation  of  inclusive  practices.  The  paraeducators  who  participated  in  the 
research  had  been  employed  in  the  field  for  between  one  half  year  and  14  years.  The 
paraeducators  with  the  most  longevity  were  paraeducators  who  had  been  employed  in 
special  education  settings  and  were  now  employed,  at  least  for  part  of  their  day,  to  facilitate 
the  inclusion  of  particular  children.  Six  of  the  paraeducators  were  in  their  first  year.  Three 
of  the  six  were  certified  teachers.  Three  of  the  paraeducators  were  completing  their  second 
year  in  their  positions.  Six  of  the  paraeducators  had  been  employed  for  three  years.  Three 
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of  the  paraeducators  had  been  employed  for  four  years.  Five  of  the  paraeducators  had 
worked  for  five  or  more  years. 


Number  of  Years  as  a 
Paraeducator 
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All  of  the  paraeducators  had  experience  with  children  prior  to  becoming  paraeducators. 
Sixteen  of  the  women  had  children  of  their  own,  and  several  of  them  were  parents  of 
children  with  disabilities,  including  one  woman  whose  autistic  son  was  assigned  to  another 
paraeducator  in  the  study.  Of  the  remaining  seven  paraeducators,  three  had  completed 
teacher  certification  programs  including  practica  experiences;  one  had  worked  as  a  camp 
counselor;  one  had  been  employed  as  a  nanny;  one  had  worked  in  a  child  care  center;  and 
one  had  previous  classroom  teaching  experience.  Of  those  who  did  have  children,  two 
were  also  employed  in  group  home  settings  for  disabled  adults. 

The  paraeducators  in  the  study  had  varying  educational  backgrounds.  Five  of  the 
paraeducators  had  not  attended  college.  Four  had  completed  only  a  few  college  courses, 
while  three  had  earned  either  an  associate's  degree  or  a  nursing  diploma.  Four  of  the 
paraeducators  held  bachelor's  degrees  in  areas  unrelated  to  teaching  or  human  services. 
Seven  of  the  paraeducators  had  completed  teacher  certification  programs,  and  either 
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currently  held,  or  had  at  one  time  held,  teaching  certificates.  Of  those  seven,  two  did  not 
want  to  return  to  teaching,  but  five  were  interested  in  obtaining  teaching  positions.  One  of 
these  latter  individuals  recentiy  completed  a  master's  degree  in  special  education. 
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Why  These  Women  Became  Paraeducators 

"1  think  we  all  chose  this  job  for  a  lot  of  reasons.  Mostly  this  is  exactly  what  we  like  to 
do.  Most  of  us  get  to  work  right  with  the  kids.  We  don't  have  to  spend  time  in  meetings, 
doing  reports,  files,"  one  paraeducator  summed  up  her  perception  of  why  paraeducators 
enter  the  field.  (Interview  1 ) 

The  literature  contains  very  little  about  the  what  motivates  individuals  to  become 

paraeducators.  John  Goodlad's  study  of  teachers,  however,  indicated  that  they  entered  the 

field  for  several  reasons.  For  the  teachers  in  Goodlad's  study,  the  most  significant 

motivation  was  a  desire  to  teach,  or  to  teach  a  particular  subject  (perhaps  this  could  be 

described  as  a  love  for  the  content  of  teaching).  A  second  motivation  was  the  idea  that 

teaching  was  a  worthy  profession,  while  a  third  motivation  was  a  desire  to  be  of  service  to 

others.  A  slightly  smaller,  but  still  significant,  factor  in  the  selection  of  teaching  as  a  career 

was  the  love  of  children  (Goodlad,  1984). 
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Studies  of  teacher  preparation  students  in  introductory  education  courses  have  indicated 
a  slightly  different  hierarchy  of  motivations  for  entering  teaching  (Newman,  1990).  In 
studies  of  students  at  the  University  of  Southern  Alabama,  Newman  found  that  about  50% 
of  the  students  indicated  that  they  wanted  to  work  as  teacher  because  of  their  love  for 
children.  Approximately  20%  of  the  students  indicated  that  they  were  attracted  by  an 
interest  in  the  subject  matter  that  they  hoped  to  teach,  while  10%  indicated  that  they  were 
motivated  by  what  Newman  called  "job  advantages"  (factors  such  as  vacation  time, 
schedule,  and  stability).  Another  10%  of  the  students  mentioned  that  they  were  motivated 
by  the  social  value  that  they  attached  to  teaching,  while  5%  attributed  their  desire  to  teach  to 
the  influence  of  one  of  their  own  teachers. 

During  the  interviews  in  this  study  the  paraeducators  each  described  their  individual 
motivations  for  becoming  paraeducators.  When  the  paraeducators  in  this  study  were  asked, 
"How  did  you  hapjxn  to  become  a  paraeducator  in  the  first  place?",  they  indicated  some 
specific  reasons  why  they  selected  their  jobs.  The  largest  single  motivation  for  these 
paraeducators  was  a  love  of  children.  "1  love  working  with  children!"  (Interview  5),  and  "I 
love  children.  Children  are  special,  special  people!"  (Interview  21),  were  typical 
responses.  The  second  largest  category  of  responses  indicating  why  this  group  of  women 
became  paraeducators  included  factors  that  could  be  referred  to  as  "job  advantages"  (such 
as  schedule  and  convenience).  "My  kids  were  younger.  It  was  just  a  few  hours  a  day," 
said  one  paraeducator.  (Interview  19)  Another  explained,  "When  my  children  were  young 
this  was  an  ideal  time  frame  for  working."  (Interview  20)  One  woman  described  enjoying 
the  atmosphere  of  the  schools  and  the  fact  that  the  job  was  close  to  her  home.  For  another 
woman,  working  as  a  paraeducator  offered  more  stability  than  her  previous  work  as  a 
substitute  and  that  was  a  significant  factor  in  her  selection  of  the  job. 

Several  of  the  paraeducators  in  this  study  were  certified  teachers.  For  them,  becoming  a 
paraeducator  was  a  way  to  gdn  entrance,  or  re-entrance  into  teaching.  "I  want  to  be  a 
teacher  anyway,  so  this  is  an  excellent  way  for  me  to  get  my  foot  in  the  door  and  to  say  I 
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have  this  experience,"  stated  one  paraeducator  who  was  a  recent  teacher  preparation 
graduate.  (Interview  13)  Another  respondent,  also  a  recent  graduate,  expressed  a  similar 
thought,  "I  think  as  a  special  educator,  soon  to  be  teacher,  this  is  giving  me  more 
experience.  It's  just  adding  to  my  whole  knowledge."  (Interview  3)  A  third  certified 
teacher  who  was  attempting  to  re-enter  the  teaching  field,  said,  "It  worked  out  well 
schedule-wise,  and  could  get  me  back  in."  (Interview  16)  These  individuals  became 
paraeducators  because  the  position  offered  them  an  opportunity  to  stay  in  the  education 
profession  when  they  were  imable  to  find  teaching  positions.  For  them,  the  paraeducator 
job  was  only  considered  as  a  temporary  position. 

One  of  the  paraeducators  specifically  sought  out  the  position  as  a  way  to  determine  if 
she  wanted  to  continue  in  a  teacher  preparation  program.  "It  was  a  great  way  to  come  in 
and  see  one  classroom  every  day  and  get  to  know  the  kids  that  are  in  the  class."  (Interview 
12)  Another  woman,  who  taught  briefly  in  non-public  schools,  but  never  held  a  teaching 
certificate,  stated  that  when  she  saw  the  job  opening  she  thought,  "I'd  like  to  do  that  and  I 
wouldn't  have  to  go  back  and  get  my  teaching  degree."  (Interview  2)  She  had  worked  as  a 
paraeducator  for  two  years,  and  said,  "1  really  like  being  a  paraprofessional." 

The  paraeducators  who  were  certified  teachers,  or  who  entered  the  paraeducator  field 
with  experience  and/or  interest  in  teaching,  represented  the  minority  of  the  group.  The 
majonty  of  the  individuals  in  the  study  did  not  become  paraeducators  in  order  to  advance 
into  the  teaching  field.  Most  of  the  paraeducators  in  the  study  became  interested  in  their 
positions  as  a  result  of  experiences  that  they  had  in  schools.  Typically,  the  paraeducators 
had  worked  in  the  school  system  either  as  parent  volunteers  or  as  pjaid  substitutes  for 
teachers  or  paraeducators.  (Until  fairiy  recently  a  college  degree  was  not  required  to 
substitute  in  Connecticut)  They  had  enjoyed  those  experiences  and  felt  comfortable  in  the 
school  environment. 

"When  I  had  my  children  I  volunteered  here  at  the  school  on  a  regular  basis,  and  I 
enjoyed  that  type  of  atmosphere.  Eventually  1  started  to  sub,  and  as  my  children  got  older. 
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and  I  felt  they  didn't  need  me  as  much,  I  implied  for  the  job,"  explained  one  woman. 
(Interview  10) 

"When  my  children  were  still  small,  I  was  involved  in  the  school  that  they  attended,  and 
I  was  asked  to  be  a  substitute  instructionally  in  special  ed  and  that's  how  it  all  began,"  a 
second  pjaraeducator  remembered.  (Interview  5) 

"My  son  was  a  student  in  the  class.  She  [the  teacher]  had  a  sign  up  for  parents  to 
volunteer.  She  said  I  was  good  at  interacting  with  children.  So  then  the  following  year  she 
asked  if  I  would  be  interested[in  the  paraeducator  position],  and  so  here  I  am.  That  was 
three  years  ago,"  said  a  paraeducator  in  a  pre-kindergarten  class.  (Interview  1 1) 

One  paraeducator  with  four  years  of  paraeducator  experience  explained  that  she 
"substituted  in  the  school  system  as  a  secretary  and  in  the  classroom.  I  did  a  lot  of  stuff  for 
probably  ten  years,"  [before  becoming  a  paraeducator].  (Interview  21) 

Although  none  of  the  women  listed  personality  traits  that  she  felt  she  brought  to  the 
paraeducator  position,  at  some  point  during  the  conversation,  about  half  of  the 
paraeducators  described  what  traits  they  felt  an  "ideal"  paraeducator  needed  to  possess. 
Some  of  the  traits  identified  included:  having  a  high  level  of  comfort  around  children, 
being  flexible  and  open  minded,  possessing  common  sense,  being  able  to  take  direction 
from  another  adult,  patience,  and  above  all  the  love  of  children. 

Administrative  Policies  and  Issues 

Hiring  Procedures 

Many  of  the  paraeducators  who  participated  in  this  study  had  worked  in  the  school 
districts  as  volunteers  or  substitutes  before  they  assumed  their  current  positions.  Because 
of  this,  the  districts  often  did  not  follow  a  specific  hiring  procedure  for  hiring  the  women  as 
paraeducators.  Many  of  the  paraeducators  reported  that  they  simply  were  asked  by  one  of 
the  professionads  in  the  school  system  if  they  would  be  interested  in  a  position. 
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"The  principal  asked  me  one  day  if  there  was  an  opening  if  I  would  like  it.  Then  there 
was  an  opening,"  explained  a  paraeducator  with  five  years  experience  in  the  school 
system.  (Interview  18) 

"The  teacher  recommended  that  I  try  it,  and  I  did,"  another  stated  simply.  (Interview  9) 

"There  was  a  need  for  paraprofessionals,  and  they  thought  of  me  because  of  my 
children  in  the  school  system,  and  she  [the  principal]  asked  me  if  1  would  be  interested,  and 
so  here  I  am,"  said  a  paraeducator  who  is  a  certified  teacher  who  had  been  at  home  full 
time.  (Interview  16) 

Several  of  the  paraeducators  described  more  formal  hiring  procedures,  including 
interviews  by  a  principal,  director  of  special  education  or  teacher,  and,  in  one  case,  the 
Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools.  These  paraeducators  had  not  previously  worked  or 
volunteered  in  the  school  system,  but  had  responded  to  job  postings. 

Some  of  the  paraeducators  were  specifically  recruited  by  school  systems  because  they 
had  certain  skills.  One  woman  was  able  to  read  and  write  Braille,  eind  another  was 
proficient  in  sign  language.  'They  were  looking  for  somebody  with  a  sign  language 
background  and  they  couldn't  find  anyone.... They  called  me  and  I  called  them  back  and 
they  hired  me,"  she  explained.  (Interview  22) 

The  Paraeducator  Job  description 

"Actually  I  had  no  idea  of  what  I  was  getting  into.  I  only  knew  of  a  teacher  aide 
position,  and  when  I  started  that's  what  the  title  was.  That's  pretty  much  what  I  thought  I 
would  be  going.  Running  around,  assisting  in  the  classroom,  but  I  really  didn't  know  how 
much  was  involved  with  it."  (Interview  20) 

Although  the  majority  of  paraeducators  in  the  research  study  had  previous  experience  in 
schools  as  student  teachers,  parent  volunteers,  and  substitutes,  few  of  them  felt  that  they 
were  prepared  for  the  actual  demands  of  the  paraeducator  position.  Since  in  many  cases  the 
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hiring  procedures  did  not  include  a  formal  interview,  there  appeared  to  have  been  few 
opportunities  for  the  paraeducators  to  determine  exactly  what  their  job  responsibilities 
would  be  prior  to  accepting  employment.  Also,  only  a  few  of  the  paraeducators  seemed 
aware  of  a  written  job  description  for  paraeducators  in  their  districts.  One  of  the 
paraeducators  indicated  that  she  had  a  job  description,  although,  "it's  not  the  best." 
Laughing,  this  paraeducator  stated  that  her  job  description  "lists  the  things  I  do,  and  also 
says  things  like,  whatever  else  hapf>ens  today."  (Interview  12)    In  one  of  the  districts,  the 
district  recently  had  initiated  meetings  with  the  paraeducators  for  the  purpose  of  drafting  a 
current  job  description. 

Several  factors  seemed  to  contribute  to  the  difficulty  of  describing  the  paraeducator 
position.  As  one  of  the  paraeducators  explained,  "The  position  can't  be  well  defined 
because  what  I  may  do  in  a  classroom  is  not  necessarily  what  the  kindergarten  para  is 
doing.  Depending  on  the  needs  in  the  classroom  and  each  teacher,  the  different  teaching 
styles,  you  know,  you  have  to  sort  of  work  with  that  and  adjust  to  that."  (Interview  17) 

Job  Title 

Each  of  the  five  school  districts  had  a  title  for  the  individuals  it  employed  in 
paraeducator  positions.  In  one  district  the  paraeducators  were  officially  referred  to  as 
"paraeducators",  although  in  large  part  the  women  referred  to  themselves  as  "aides".  In 
another  district  the  official  title  was  "instructional  assistant",  however  the  women  referred 
to  themselves  as  "assistants"  or  "aides".  In  one  of  the  districts  the  district  title  was  "aide", 
and  the  women  referred  to  themselves  as  "aides".  In  the  last  school  district,  the 
paraeducators,  as  part  of  contract  negotiations,  requested  that  the  school  board  change  their 
title.  "We  actually  got  a  title  change.  We  are  now  paraprofessionals;  we  were  aides." 
(Interview  2) 
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Work  Schedule,  Salary  and  Benefits 

The  majority  of  the  paraeducators  who  participated  in  the  study  were  employed  full  time. 
Most  of  the  paraeducators  worked  in  one  classroom,  either  with  a  particular  child,  or  in  a 
pre-kindergarten  setting  with  children  with  special  needs  and  community  children.  Only  a 
few  of  the  paraeducators  moved  between  classrooms  during  the  day.  This  may  not  be 
typical  of  the  manner  in  which  other  school  districts  assign  their  paraprofessionals.  In 
other  districts  paraeducators  sometimes  report  that  they  move  among  a  variety  of 
classrooms  and/or  grade  levels  to  assist  teachers  during  small  portions  of  the  day. 

Fifteen  of  the  twenty-three  paraeducators  included  in  the  study  SF>ecirically  mentioned 
their  salary  and  benefits  within  the  context  of  the  interview.  In  all  of  the  districts  the  salary 
was  based  on  an  hourly  rate.  None  of  the  paraeducators  divulged  her  salary,  but  most 
indicated  that  they  felt  it  was  quite  low  considering  the  job  responsibilities.  "I  think  that  for 
the  amount  of  work  we  do  and  put  up  with  I  think  they  need  to  start  paying  a  lot  more  than 
what  they  are  now,"  said  one  paraeducator.  (Interview  15)    "I  remember  when  I  found  out 
from  the  Principal  what  the  pay  range  was  for  the  job,  and  I  said,  'You  can't  be  serious. 
You  can't.  You  want  qualified  people  coming  in  to  work  in  the  classroom,  then  you  have 
got  to  pay  a  little  bit  more  than  that,  because  I  can  go  to  work  at  Stop  and  Shop  and  make 
that  after  three  months!"  another  woman  exclaimed.  (Interview  17) 

In  the  largest  of  the  five  school  districts,  the  paraeducators  seemed  fairly  satisfied  with 
the  pay  scale  and  benefit  package.  According  to  the  paraeducators  in  that  district,  the  pay 
was  adequate.  Although  paraeducators  were  not  paid  for  school  vacations  or  holidays, 
they  did  receive  insurance  benefits  from  the  district,  including  dental  insurance.  This  might 
have  been  because  there  was  an  active  union  that  represented  the  paraeducators  in  the 
collective  bargaining  process. 

The  paraeducators  in  the  district  that  employed  the  most  paraeducators  to  facilitate 
inclusion,  expressed  varied  levels  of  satisfaction  with  their  salary  and  benefits.  Full  time 
paraeducators  in  the  disunct  were  eligible  for  the  benefits  package,  which  meant  that 
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although  they  received  an  hourly  salary,  anyone  who  worked  over  twenty  hours  a  week 
was  eligible  for  health  insurance,  which  had  a  very  minimal  co-pay,  and  five  sick  days.  "I 
feel  fine  about  what  I'm  getting,  especially  with  the  benefits  package,"  stated  one 
paraeducator  from  that  district  who  was  employed  thirty  hours  per  week.  (Interview  14) 

In  the  other  districts,  paraeducators  appeared  less  satisfied  with  their  salary  and  benefits. 
In  one  of  the  districts  paraeducators  were  paid  their  hourly  salary,  and  had  no  sick  or 
personal  days.  There  was  no  health  insurance  unless  the  individual  paraeducator  wanted  to 
buy  into  the  group  plan.  "If  I  get  a  job,  [in  teaching  or  a  related  field],  I  won't  stay.  It's 
not  enough  money  [as  a  paraeducator],"  shared  one  paraeducator  from  that  district. 
(Interview  3)  In  the  remaining  district  paraeducators  were  also  paid  hourly,  but  were 
eligible  for  some  benefits  including  sick  days  and  several  personal  days. 

One  of  the  major  factors  created  dissatisfaction  might  not  have  been  the  actual  limits  on 
salary  and  benefits,  but  rather  the  contrast  between  the  salary  and  benefits  for  teachers  and 
for  paraeducators.  Paraeducators  indicated  that  teachers  had  a  different,  and  more 
inclusive,  health  insurance  plan,  more  sick  and  personal  days,  a  salary  that  included  school 
vacations,  better  life  insurance,  and  a  retirement  plan. 

Policies  Concerning  Pairing  Paraeducators  with  Children  or  Teachers 

In  all  four  of  the  districts,  most  of  the  paraeducators  were  employed  to  support 
individual  children.  In  those  cases  the  paraeducators  stayed  with  a  particular  child  or 
children  throughout  the  day.  Several  of  the  districts  also  employed  paraeducators  who 
worked  in  particular  grade  levels,  with  all  of  the  included  children,  to  support  the  special 
education  teacher. 

In  the  cases  where  a  paraeducator  worked  one-on-one  with  a  child,  a  decision  had  to  be 
made  on  how  long  to  assign  a  particular  paraeducator  to  the  same  child.  In  at  least  one  of 
the  districts  the  policy  was,  "to  spend  only  two  years  with  the  same  child"  (Interview  22) 
One  paraeducator  explained  the  reason  for  this  policy,  "Now  they're  doing  two  years  so 
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they'll  keep  you  with  a  child  about  two  years  so  you  really  don't  bum  out.  Because  you 
know  after  four  years  with  it,  you're  just  about  ready  to  crack  up,  with  the  same  child." 
(Interview  23)  In  addition  to  the  danger  of  the  paraeducator  becoming  frustrated  with  the 
child,  there  was  a  danger  that  the  child  would  become  too  dependent  on  a  particular 
paraeducator,  as  noted  by  paraeducators  from  two  of  the  other  districts.  "When  you  work 
with  a  child  for  a  while  you  become  attached.  You  become  like  his  mother.  You  know  his 
needs  but  yet  he  doesn't  grow  as  much.  The  fact  is  that  maybe  someone  else  will  do  the 
job  better,"  observed  one  paraeducator.  (Interview  8)    Another  reflected,  "[The  child] 
becomes  dependent.  He  turns  to  me  more  often  than  he  does  to  the  teacher.  The  focus 
should  be  on  the  teacher."  (Interview  12) 

In  one  of  the  districts,  the  teachers  and  the  paraeducators  remained  together  as  a  team, 
while  the  children  moved  on  to  new  grade  levels.  The  paraeducators  who  worked  in  this 
system  seemed  to  feel  that  this  method  worked  well,  as  it  allowed  the  paraeducator  and  the 
teacher  to  become  a  more  effective  instructional  team.  "I  guess  what  they'd  like  to  do  is 
keep  teams  together  here,  and  not  have  the  para  move  one  with  the  child.  Keep  the  team 
together,  and  with  that,  communication,"  explained  one  paraeducator.  (Interview  17) 

Why  the  majority  of  districts  preferred  to  assign  the  paraeducator  to  a  child  for  several 
years,  and  one  district  preferred  to  assign  the  paraeducator  to  a  teacher  or  grade  level,  is  a 
question  that  the  paraeducators  could  not  answer.  One  of  the  paraeducators  hypothesized, 
"In  many  schools  where  there  are  ten  or  eleven  included  children,  they  are  now  having  the 
paraprofessional  stay  with  the  teacher,  that  team  is  working.  Because  there  are  enough 
kids,  there's  always  another  kid  coming  along.  But  if  you  only  have  a  few,  it's  more 
typical  to  have  the  paraprofessional  stay  with  the  child."  (Interview  2) 

In  one  of  the  school  districts  the  paraeducators  particularly  referred  to  the  union  that 
represents  paraeducators  as  being  a  factor  in  how  paraeducators  were  assigned.  Because  it 
was  the  union  policy  to  hire  and  assign  paraeducators  based  on  seniority,  paraeducators  did 
not  know  until  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  to  which  class  or  program  they  had  been 
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assigned.  In  general,  it  appeared  that  unless  a  position  was  eliminated,  a  paraeducator 
could  remain  in  the  position  that  she  had  held  the  previous  year,  unless  an  individual  with 
greater  seniority  requested  her  position. 

In  addition  to  disparities  in  the  policies  pertaining  to  assigning  paraeducators,  there  were 
also  variations  in  which  category  of  administrator,  (building  administrator  or  special 
educator  administrator),  assigned  paraeducators  to  particular  positions.  This  might  parallel 
the  manner  in  which  paraeducators  were  hired.  In  some  districts  school  principals  hired 
and  made  the  assignments.  In  other  districts,  hiring  and  assigning  paraeducators  was  a 
special  education  function.  Sometimes  even  within  the  same  district,  paraeducators 
expressed  some  differences  in  their  perceptions  of  how  paraeducators  were  assigned.  In 
one  particular  district  some  of  the  paraeducators  felt  they  were  assigned  by  the  special 
education  director,  and  some  by  the  school  special  education  staff.  In  reality,  both 
perceptions  may  be  true  in  individual  cases. 


Supervision  and  Evaluation 

The  supervision  and  evaluation  of  paraeducators  varied  between  districts.  Most  of  the 
districts  had  some  kind  of  formal  evaluation  procedure,  but  it  did  not  appear  to  be 
consistent  throughout  the  district.  In  one  district  some  of  the  paraeducators  reported  that 
there  was  no  real  supervision.  "The  only  supervision,  and  it's  not  actually  supervision,  the 
principal  checks  on  the  teachers  by  just  coming  in  the  classroom.  At  the  same  time  he's 
probably  checking  on  us,"  one  of  the  paraeducators  hypothesized.  (Interview  18) 
However,  another  paraeducator  from  the  same  district,  jmd  school,  reported  that  she  felt 
"There  are  evaluations  during  the  course  of  the  year."  (Interview  19) 

In  one  of  the  districts,  a  paraeducator  shared  information  about  the  evaluation  form  that 
is  used  to  rate  paraeducator  performance.  "The  evaluation  was  made  when  they  had  other 
duties,  so  it's  not  very  relevant,"  she  said.  "Basically  you  can  get:  does  not  apply. 
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unsatisfactory,  satisfactory.  Satisfactory  is  the  highest  you  can  do.  Both  the  teachers  I 
have  worked  with  put  a  written  thing  with  it,"  she  explained.  (Interview  2)  She  was 
uncertain  about  who  was  responsible,  along  with  the  teacher,  for  evaluating  the 
paraeducators.  "I  think  it's  the  building  principal,  but  I'm  not  sure,"  she  said. 

In  some  of  the  districts  the  paraeducators  described  a  process  that  they  felt  was  similar 
to  the  manner  in  which  teachers  were  evaluated  in  their  district.  In  this  district,  the  teacher 
fills  out  the  initial  evaluation  form,  then  shared  with  the  special  education  administrators. 
They  met  with  each  paraeducator  to  review  it.  At  the  end  of  the  process  the  paraeducator 
signed  the  written  form.  In  this  case  the  paraeducators  were  in  agreement  on  what 
constituted  the  official  process;  however,  they  were  not  all  in  agreement  about  its  success. 
"I  think  someone  in  that  standing  [teacher]  should  not  be  evaluating,"  stated  one 
paraeducator.  She  elaborated,  "I  think  that  there  are  situations  where  aides  and  teachers 
will  do  social  activities  on  the  outside  of  the  classroom,  and  that's  fine,  but  to  an  extent. 
This  person  is  evaluating  you,  and  that's  an  issue."  (Interview  7)    This  particular 
paraeducator  had  previous  teaching  experience  and  was  seeking  a  teaching  position.  In  this 
case  the  lack  of  distinction  between  the  teacher  and  the  paraeducator  may  have  contributed 
to  her  feelings  about  the  evaluation  process. 

Paraeducators  expressed  frustration  when  they  did  not  understand  the  purpose  of  the 
evaluation  process.  "There  was  discussion  with  our  union  that  they  might  start  doing  that 
[evaluations].  Some  buildings  require  that  we  fill  out  job  targets  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  and  I'm  not  exactly  certain  what  the  purpose  of  that  is,  because  we  just  do  what  we're 
told."  (Interview  23)    "I  need  to  know  who  my  boss  is,  "said  a  paraeducator  from  another 
school  district.  "And  the  question  was  still  never  answered.  The  principal  hired  me,  but 
there  is  a  special  ed.  coordinator  for  the  building,"  she  explained.  (Interview  17)  In 
another  case  a  paraeducator  explained  that  although  she  had  worked  in  the  building  for 
almost  a  full  year,  she  had  only  recently  discovered  who  she  was  to  rep)ort  to,  "I  only 
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found  out  a  month  ago  that  he  [a  special  education  teacher]  was  supposed  to  be  in  charge  of 
me,"  she  said.  (Interview  12) 

Opportunities  for  Paraeducators  to  Meet 

The  oppxDrtunities  that  existed  for  paraeducators  to  communicate  with  each  other  varied 
among  districts.  In  some  districts,  there  were  no  formal  opportunities.  In  some  cases 
informal  opportunities  for  communication  occurred  within  the  context  of  the  job 
responsibilities.  "We  [the  paraeducators]  touch  base  at  lunch  time.  When  we're  waiting 
for  our  busses  in  the  morning,  we'll  talk  with  one  another,"  volunteered  one  paraeducator. 
(Interview  20)  Paraeducators  sometimes  shared  information  about  the  support  system  that 
evolved  within  their  positions,  "Most  of  the  aides  will  talk  with  other  aides.  We  have  a 
girl  [paraeducator]  here  who  watches  a  girl  who  will  walk  out  if  you  open  a  door.  So 
when  the  aide  ever  gets  a  break,  I  watch  this  girl."  (Interview  18)    The  support  for  each 
other  keeps  the  paraeducators  from  feeling  totally  isolated,  "It's  nice  to  know  that  we  all 
can  jump  in.  If  somebody  needs  something,  no  problem,  boom,  you  go.  I  think  it's  the 
nature  of  the  position,  you  understand  that."  (Interview  17) 

In  one  of  the  districts,  there  was  a  formal  opportunity  for  paraeducators  to  communicate 
with  each  other  within  one  of  the  schools.  Every  week,  at  a  specific  time,  one  half  hour 
was  set  for  all  of  the  paraeducators  to  meet  with  the  special  education  teacher.  Sometimes 
these  meetings  included  other  special  education  staff,  related  services  personnel,  or  the 
principal,  who  had  an  opportunity'  to  share  important  information  with  the  paraeducator 
staff.  Sometimes  the  paraeducators  shared  their  experiences  and  brainstormed  solutions  to 
problems  with  each  other.  One  of  the  paraeducators  explained  these  meetings,  'The  other 
aides  are  very  helpful.  They  give  examples  of  behavior  and  they  give  ideas.  We  meet  once 
a  week  for  a  half  hour.  I  find  them  very  helpful.  I've  used  a  lot  of  the  ideas."  (Interview 
10)  "Sometimes  it's  just  a  gripe  session.  Sometimes  we  talk  about  accomplishments  that 
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we've  had,  that  students  have  had.  Sometimes  someone  has  attended  a  workshop  and 
they'll  share  that  with  us,"  another  described.  (Interview  12) 

One  district  had  recently  held  several  meetings  for  the  entire  staff  of  paraeducators 
working  in  special  education.  They  paraeducators  reported  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  with 
those  meeting  opportunities.  One  of  the  schools  in  another  district  had  several  after-school 
training  sessions  which  paraeducators  were  paid  to  attend,  that  were  organized  by  the 
special  education  zidministrator. 


Relationships 


Paraeducator's  Relationships  with  the  Children 

"The  communication  between  the  child  you  are  working  with  is  very,  very 
important... There  has  to  be  a  chemistry  between  you  and  that  child.  And  it  works.' 

(Interview  14) 


The  paraeducators  in  this  study  worked  with  some  of  the  most  significantly  disabled 
children  in  their  school  districts.  At  some  point,  all  of  the  paraeducators  described  the 
children  with  whom  they  worked  by  disability  category.  Most  of  these  children,  as  might 
be  expected,  had  disabilities  that  significantly  impacted  their  educational,  social,  and 
adaptive  behavior.  Eight  of  the  children  had  some  form  of  mental  retardation,  often  Down 
syndrome.  Five  of  the  children  were  identified  as  having  autism.  Four  children  had  severe 
attention  deficit  hyperactivity  disorders,  two  were  identified  as  socially  or  emotionally 
maladjusted.  One  child  was  blind  and  one  child  had  spina  bifida.  Several  children  were 
identified  by  the  paraeducators  as  having  neurological  impairments.     In  the  pre- 
kindergarten  classrooms,  the  children  evidenced  a  variety  of  developmental  disabilities 
including  speech  and  language  delays,  mental  retardation,  and  autism.  Several  of  the 
children  experienced  physical  disabilities.  The  paraeducators  who  worked  with  larger 
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numbers  of  children  generally  worked  part  of  the  day  with  one  or  two  severely  involved 
children,  and  the  remainder  of  the  day  with  children  with  identified  learning  disabilities. 

Most  of  these  categorical  labels  generally  describe  children  whose  learning  and  behavior 
styles  differed  considerably  from  the  typical  children  in  the  general  education  classrooms. 
Many  of  the  children  with  whom  these  paraeducators  worked  were  young  children  who 
were  part  of  the  first  group  of  severely  disabled  children  to  be  included  in  general 
education. 

Although  all  of  the  paraeducators  mentioned  the  children's  special  education  eligibility 
category,  they  more  often  discussed  the  children  with  whom  they  worked  in  terms  of  the 
characteristics  each  of  the  children  displayed.  It  is  particularly  important  to  note  that  while 
they  were  all  able  to  identify  challenging  behaviors  or  learning  differences,  they  each 
painted  a  vivid  picture  of  the  child(ren)  that  described  their  positive  traits  as  well. 

"The  boy  I  work  with  is  extremely  involved,"  said  one  paraeducator  who  worked  with  a 
child  with  significant  physical  disabilities,  and  no  verbal  language.  She  added,  "He's  got 
such  a  personality  that  he's  wonderful  to  work  with.  He  charms  everyone."  (Interview  1) 
Later  in  the  interview  she  reflected  on  the  little  boy's  personality  again,  "Even  with  his 
great  limitations,  he's  not  just  a  passive  person.  He  certainly  lets  the  world  know  what  he 
is  thinking.  He's  extraordinary!" 

"There's  one  child  that  I  was  originally  hired  for  and  she  was  a  child  who  was  very 
difficult  in  the  classroom  last  year,  hid  in  the  coat  closet,  refused  to  come  out  from  under 
the  table,  walked  away,  refused  to  do  her  work,"  one  paraeducator  described  a  little  girl, 
"She's  doing  very  well  this  year,"  the  paraeducator  continued  with  a  smile.  'This  is  her 
best  year.  And  she's  just  come  along  way.  We're  very  proud  of  her  progress." 
(Interview  9) 

As  she  described  a  kindergarten  child  with  significant  mental  retardation,  her  one-to-one 
paraeducator  said,  "She  was  hard  to  control,  and  even  now,  someone  has  to  be  with  her  all 
the  time.  We  were  afraid  that  if  she  took  small  objects,  that  she  would  eat  them..." 
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Moments  later  she  said,  "She  has  come  a  long,  long  way,  a  long,  long  way.  She  can  sit 
with  the  other  children.  And  if  you  watch  her  you'll  see  a  lot  of  modeling.  She'll  watch 
the  other  children."  (Interview  21) 

Another  paraeducator  worked  with  a  kindergarten  child  whose  behavior  she  described. 
"At  the  beginning  of  the  year  she  cried  a  lot  more  than  she  is  doing  now.  A  lot  of  crying. 
A  lot  of  temper  sort  of  tantrums.  A  lot  of  running,  out  the  door.  At  the  beginning  it  felt 
like  a  success  for  me  just  to  get  her  in  the  room  and  have  her  occupied,"  she  described. 
"She'd  eat  crayons.  She  chomped  down  a  whole  crayon  that  one  of  the  kids  dropped." 
Despite  these  obvious  behavioral  challenges,  the  paraeducator  said,  "I've  grown  very  fond 
of  her."  "What  really  helped  in  the  beginning  was  we  spent  a  lot  of  time  in  a  rocking  chair, 
rocking  and  just  bonding.  And  we'd  sing  little  songs,  and  she'd  nestle  her  head,  and  it 
was  very  loving,  and  very  effective.  Now  that's  something  that  worked  with  this  child.  It 
helped  making  that  connection,  and  that's  so  important."  (Interview  16) 

Several  of  the  paraeducators  worked  with  children  who  had  been  diagnosed  as  having 
autism.  This  was  particularly  difficult  for  school  systems,  as  the  total  staff  had  very  little 
experience  with  autism.  At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  one  of  the  children  with 
autism  "Was  doing  a  lot  of  hitting  and  yelling  and  pinching.  He  was  really  out  of  control," 
the  paraeducator  reminisced.  Now,  at  the  end  of  the  school  year,  "He  will  still  push  kids 
or  will  not  control  himself,  not  thinking  first  He  doesn't  hurt  them,  but  it's  not  acceptable 
to  do  and  we  deal  with  him  properly."  (Interview  17)  This  seemed  like  a  very  difficult 
situation,  but  she  quickly  went  on  to  describe  the  child  in  a  different  light.  "He  is 
affectionate.  He  is  loving.  He  gives  back,  as  frustrating  as  he  can  be,  he'll  just  come  up  to 
you  and  put  his  arms  around  you  and  tell  you  that  he  loves  you." 

Another  paraeducator  who  worked  with  a  child  with  autism  for  two  years  stated  that, 
"He  can  express  himself  much  better  this  year.  If  you  can  say  what  you  want  you  don't 
have  to  throw  a  temper  tantrum.  So  this  year  he  has  just  done  amazingly  well.  He  has  no 
behavior  problems."  (Interview  2)  She  explained,  "I  can  ask  him,  'Are  you  in  control  or 
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out  of  control?'  and  he  knows.  So  that  has  helped."  This  paraeducator's  main  concern 
was  that  the  child  would  become  dependent  on  her  after  two  years,  and  she  was  looking  for 
ways  to  reduce  her  time  with  him.  The  school  staff,  however,  because  of  his  enormous 
success,  wanted  to  have  her  continue  with  him  for  one  more  year.  "I  would  like  to  reduce 
his  aide  time  or  completely  eliminate  it  at  some  point,"  stated  the  paraeducator. 

One  young  child  with  significant  hyperactivity  and  learning  disabilities  was  described  by 
the  paraeducator,  "He  was  off  the  wall.  He  would  hide  under  the  desks.  I  think  my  first 
day  there  he  refused  to  do  anything.  He  kept  interrupting  everybody,  getting  in  the  way  of 
other  kids'  learning."  (Interview  15)  She  continued  to  describe  his  behavior  later  in  the 
interview,  "He  runs  away,  he  hits,  throws  tanuums.  He  hasn't  come  that  far."  Still  later 
she  stated,  "As  soon  as  he  gets  in  an  academic  setting  where  it  could  turn  out  to  be  tough 
and  difficult  for  him  he  gets  so  frustrated,  he  really  doesn't  know  what  to  do,  so  he'll  bang 
things.  He'll  yell,  he'll  throw  things."  Despite  all  of  her  frustration,  at  one  point  during 
the  interview  this  paraeducator  reflected,  "He  has  such  a  heart  of  gold.  It's  frustrating  to 
me  because  I  have  to  watch  him  get  so  frustrated." 

In  referring  to  their  relationship  with  the  children,  several  of  the  parzieducators 
mentioned  that  they  felt  that  their  relationship  with  the  child,  because  it  was  so  intense, 
became  almost  like  that  of  a  parent.  None  of  them  felt  that  that  was  a  positive  situation.  "It 
can  get  to  be  a  very  motherly  type  of  situation  very  quickly,"  stated  a  paraeducator  who 
worked  with  a  young  autistic  child.  (Interview  14)  Another  paraeducator  reflected, 
"You're  getting  so  involved  and  you  make  so  many  goals  for  these  kids  because  they're 
almost  like  yours."  (Interview  23)  "When  you  work  with  a  child  for  a  while  you  become 
attached.  You  become  like  his  mother,"  another  paraeducator  explained.  (Interview  8)    "I 
feel  like  a  mom,"  said  a  paraeducator  who  had  been  assigned  to  working  with  a  particular 
child  for  two  years,  "That  little  bond  needs  to  be  broken,"  she  continued.  (Interview  12) 
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Paraprofessional  and  Teacher  Relationships 

The  interactions  in  an  inclusive  classrcwm  included  not  only  the  relationship  between  the 
paraeducator  and  the  child  or  children  with  whom  she  worked,  but  a  number  of  other 
relationships  as  well.  Perhaps  the  most  important  relationship  was  the  relationship  between 
the  paraeducators  and  the  teachers  with  whom  they  worked. 

The  paraeducators  indicated  traits  that  they  felt  were  important  for  teachers  to  possess, 
such  as  patience,  creativity,  organizational  skills,  and  flexibility.  Most  of  the  paraeducators 
described  the  classroom  teachers  with  whom  they  worked  in  a  very  positive  manner, 
indicating  that  they  felt  that  these  teachers  possessed  many  of  those  positive  traits. 
"The  teacher  I  work  with  is  wonderful.  She  has  a  good  sense  of  humor."  (Interview  18) 
"I've  loved  working  with  the  teachers  I've  worked  with,  they're  wonderful!"  (Interview  9) 
"She's  excellent!"  (Interview  14) 

"The  teacher  that  I'm  with,  she's  a  wonderful  teacher,  and  she  vary  rarely  loses  her 
patience."  (Interview  22) 

"She's  a  wonderful  teacher.  I  couldn't  ask  for  any  better  than  her."  (Interview  15) 
"I  work  with  a  wonderful  teacher!"  (Interview  19) 
"The  teacher  who  I  work  with  is  fantastic!"  (Interview  6) 
"She's  a  great  teacher!"  (Interview  3) 

Two  of  the  paraeducators  described  the  teacher's  personality  in  relation  to  the  needs  of 
the  child  to  whom  they  were  assigned.  Both  of  them  described  this  relationship  within  the 
context  of  anecdotes.  "At  one  point  the  mother  was  so  upset  and  said,  *  What  are  we  going 
to  do,  what  if  they  don't  want  him  to  stay,  or  won't  let  him  stay?'  And  the  teacher  said, 
That's  not  an  issue... She  just  let  the  mother  know  that  [sending  him  away  from  the 

school]  was  not  an  option.. .She's  totally  on  their  team It's  really  very  impressive,  not 

only  as  a  co-worker,  but  just  as  a  parent,  to  know  what  that  means  to  have  somebody  say 
those  words,  and  not  have  to  worry  so  much."  (Interview  14) 
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"I  knew  she  was  going  to  be  a  good  teacher  for  him,"  one  paraeducator  stated.  "Last 
year  he  didn't  do  reading  with  a  group.  She  really  wanted  to  get  him  into  a  reading  group 
this  year.  She  started  him  in  the  lowest  reading  group.  She  thought  about  it  and  thought 
about  it  and  a  lot  of  people  said  he  doesn't  know  how  to  sit  in  a  group  yet.  She  thought 
about  it,  and  said,  'He's  bored.'  The  kids  are  sitting  there  trying  to  sound  out  the  words 
and  he  could  read  the  words  already.  She  said  he  was  bored  and  tuning  out,  and  so  she 
was  going  to  move  him  up  a  group  into  the  average  group,"  she  explained, ...  "It  worked 
out  wonderfully!"  she  concluded.  (Interview  2) 

Several  of  the  paraeducators  specifically  mentioned  the  importance  of  the  teacher  and  the 
paraeducator  having  compatible  personalities,  or  of  being  able  to  resolve  any  personality 
conflicts.  "You  have  to  get  along  or  forget  it  It's  not  like  we  work  in  a  big  space,"  stated 
one  pcu^aeducator  emphatically.  (Interview  20)  Another  said,  "You  have  to  remember  the 
child  is  your  main  concern. . .  and  you  get  along.  And  if  you  don't,  we  work  it  out 
Personality  is  definitely  a  major  part.  (Interview  6) 

According  to  the  paraeducators,  a  successful  classroom  team  was  one  where 
responsibilities  were  shared  fairly,  according  to  each  person's  job,  and  where  individuals 
respected  each  other.  "You  know  when  it's  a  pleasant  situation.  When  you're  told,  not 
asked,  to  do  something,  it  is  hard  for  an  adult,"  explained  a  paraeducator  with  longevity  in 
the  field.  (Interview  23)    "She  gives  me  responsibility,"  reflected  a  paraeducator,  "but 
doesn't  overload  it  Shedoesn'toversteptheline  that's  there."  (Interview  6).  "She  makes 
things  very  equal,  very  fair,  and  I've  never  ever  left  her  classroom  feeling  inadequate,"  one 
new  paraeducator  said  of  the  teacher  with  whom  she  works.  (Interview  15).  An  important 
element  of  working  out  the  relationship  from  these  paraeducator' s  points  of  view,  appeared 
to  be  establishing  boundaries  between  teacher  roles  and  paraeducator  roles.  "If  I  had  to 
take  charge  I  would,  but  I  don't  usually  try  to  because  I  feel  that  the  group  needs  to  know 
who  their  main  teacher  is  and  who  the  assistant  is,"  a  paraeducator  who  is  herself  a  certified 
teacher,  stated.  (Interview  8)  "It  could  be  a  problem  having  a  couple  of  people  in  the  room 
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and  the  kids  will  try  to  play  you  against  somebody  else,  especially  if  they've  gotten  an 
answer  from  the  teacher  that  they  don't  like.  Then  they  will  come  to  me  and  ask,  but  then 
I'll  turn  it  around  and  find  out  what  the  teacher  had  to  say  first,"  she  elaborated.  Another 
paraeducator  expressed  a  similar  thought,  'The  relationship  between  the  teacher  and  the 
para  sets  the  whole  pace  for  the  year  for  the  class...If  I  say  'no'  to  something,  they  know 
they  can't  go  and  ask  the  teacher  and  expect  a  different  answer."  (Interview  12)  She 
explained  her  belief  that  the  relationship  between  the  paraeducator  and  the  teacher  is  also 
imjxjrtant  as  it  is  a  model  for  the  children  in  the  classroom.  "Our  kids  have  had  a  real  hard 
time  with  working  together  and  cooperation.  I  think  it's  important  for  them  to  see  us 
working  together  as  a  model  for  how  they  should  work  together,"  she  said. 

Although  most  of  the  paraeducators  described  positive  relationships  with  clzissroom  and 
special  education  teachers,  difficult  situations  did  arise.  Several  of  the  paraeducators 
expressed  frustration  that  since  they  were  not  in  charge  of  the  classroom  they  had  little 
input  on  scheduling  and  room  arrangement.  "I  have  to  swallow  a  lot,  "one  paraeducator 
said,  shaking  her  head  over  a  particularly  difficult  situation.  (Interview  16)  "Elementary 
school  teachers  are  very  territorial,"  shared  a  paraeducator  who  had  worked  at  both  the 
elementary  and  upper  school  levels.  'They  don't  want  another  adult  in  their  classroom." 
(Interview  2)    "Most  of  them  [elementary  teachers]  have  had  no  experience  with  having 
someone  else  in  their  classroom,  sharing  their  space.  And  it's  tough,"  a  first  year 
paraeducator  who  is  also  the  first  paraeducator  to  work  in  a  particular  classroom,  voiced 
her  opinion.  (Interview  15) 


Paraeducators  and  Children  in  the  Classroom 

Another  important  relationship  that  the  paraeducators  described  was  their  relationship 
with  the  typically  developing  children  enrolled  in  the  general  education  class. 
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One  of  the  stumbling  blocks  to  inclusion  has  been  that  when  paraeducators  were  assigned 
to  work  with  particular  children,  they  remained  at  that  child's  side  throughout  the  day. 
Many  of  the  paraeducators  in  this  study,  however,  referred  to  working  with  children  other 
than  the  specific  children  to  whom  they  were  assigned.  "Of  course  I  help  other  kids  in  the 
classroom  when  I  can,"  one  paraeducator  stated.  (Interview  13)    "I  try  to  become  part  of 
the  classroom,  and  assist  everyone,"  another  paraeducator  said.  (Interview  5)   "Whenever 
possible  I  leave  the  child  I'm  working  with  and  help  out  with  the  other  kids.  There's  a  lot 
of  kids  that  need  help!"  laughed  a  third  paraeducator.  (Interview  12) 

In  order  for  the  paraeducator  to  assist  other  children  in  the  general  education  classroom, 
the  teacher  had  to  be  willing  to  accept  the  paraeducator' s  help.  "I  think  she  [the  teacher] 
realizes  that  you're  part  of  the  classroom.  You're  not  just  with  one  child,"  one 
paraeducator  stated.  (Interview  14) 

Changing  roles  with  the  teacher  and  working  with  other  children  provided  both  the 
paraeducator  and  the  included  child  with  some  respite.  "I  think  it's  a  nice  break  for  her  and 
it's  a  nice  break  for  me.  I  mean  I  really  think  that  she  gets  just  as  tired  of  me  as  I  get  of 
her!",  laughed  one  paraeducator.  (Interview  23)  It  also  may  alter  the  manner  in  which  the 
typical  children  in  the  class  view  the  included  child.  When  the  paraeducator  is  isolated  to 
work  with  only  one  or  two  children,  the  other  children  in  the  class  might  feel  that  the  child 
cannot  function  without  total  assistance.  "She  [the  teacher]  switches  off  [with  me]  so  I  can 
work  with  the  other  children,  so  they  don't  just  see  me  as  one  child's  right  arm,"  explained 
one  paraeducator.  (Interview  14)   "The  kids  see  that  I'm  there  for  everybody,  not  just  for 
him.  That's  important,"  another  woman  explained.  (Interview  12) 

Another  benefit  to  the  paraeducator' s  involvement  with  all  of  the  children  in  the  class 
seemed  to  be  the  manner  in  which  the  typical  children  viewed  the  paraeducator.  'The 
children  look  up  to  me,"  a  paraeducator  stated  proudly.  Another  said,  'They  see  you  as  the 
teacher.  If  you  are  in  a  room  with  another  teacher  and  you  both  are  looked  at  as  the 
teachers,  who  really  cares?  These  kids  are  kindergarten  through  third  grade.  They  don't 
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know  salaries.  They  don't  know  titles.  They  don't  really  care.  They  just  know  they  have 
to  be  good,  a  teacher's  in  the  room.  And  then  it's  not  so  much  like  the  child  you're  with 
has  an  assistant  with  them,  it's  like  the  class  is  very  fortunate  to  have  two  adults  in  the 
room."  (Interview  23) 

Relationships  between  the  Included  Child  and  Other  Children 

Since  the  focus  of  inclusion  is  on  all  children  gaining  both  the  academic  and  social 
skills  to  be  part  of  an  integrated  society,  the  interactions  between  the  children  in  the  class 
and  the  children  who  are  included  are  an  important  measure  of  the  success  of  an  inclusion 
program.  Paraeducators  are  in  an  excellent  position  to  view  these  interactions,  as  they  are 
constantly  among  the  children.  All  of  the  paraeducators  who  participated  in  this  study 
described  the  interactions  between  children  at  some  point  during  their  interview. 

Two  of  the  paraeducators  worked  in  pre-kindergarten  settings  where  one  half  of  the 
children  were  identified  special  education  students  from  the  school  district,  and  the  other 
half  of  the  class  was  typically  developing  children  from  the  community.  The  dynamics  of 
this  type  of  grouping  are  different  from  a  general  education  classroom  where  the  vast 
majority  of  the  students  are  typical  children.  The  pre-kindergarten  paraeducators,  who 
worked  in  two  different  school  districts,  reported  similar  interactions  between  the 
community  children  and  the  children  with  special  needs.  "I'd  say  for  the  most  part  they 
interact  very  well...l  can't  get  over  how  they  really  do  get  involved  with  these  special  needs 
kids.  They  take  them  under  their  wing  sometimes  and  some  of  them  mother  them.  Others 
just  include  them,  others  tend  to  be  overiy  protective  of  them.  Sometimes  you  have  to  tell 
them  to  back  off.. .I'm  impressed  with  the  kids  who  are  typical;  they  just  hop  right  in  there 
and  aren't  the  least  bit  uncomfortable  with  them,"  described  one  pre-kindergarten 
paraeducator.  (Interview  20)  The  other  paraeducator  in  pre-kindergarten  said,  "A  lot  of  the 
community  kids,  we'll  assign  them  with  the  special  needs  kids  and  that  will  be  their 
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partner,  to  hold  their  hand  for  music.  If  one  on  them  won't  come  to  'circle'  we'll  have  one 
of  the  children  get  them  who  will  be  a  partner.  They're  great  role  models!"  (Interview  1 1) 

The  four  children  who  were  included  in  general  education  kindergarten  classes  all  had 
significant  special  needs.  "They  all  react  to  him  differently,  but  I've  never  seen  an 
unkindness  at  this  school,  and  that's  incredible,"  said  one  of  the  kindergarten 
paraeducators.  (Interview  1)    A  paraeducator  who  was  assigned  to  a  kindergarten  child 
with  significant  behavioral  difficulties  and  almost  no  language,  observed  that  the  children 
had  been  very  helpful,  "When  we  can't  get  her  to  go  along,  often  times  a  child  can.  Often, 
when  we  have  all  tried  everything  and  failed  as  adults,  the  kids,  it's  like  a  lucky  charm. 
Not  all  the  time,  but  often  enough."  (Interview  16)    Even  these  young  children,  however, 
realized  the  differences  between  this  child  and  themselves.  "It's  definitely  more  on  the 
younger  sibling  to  older  sibling  type  relationship.  They  know  that  she  is  very  different 
from  them.  And  she's  very  difficult.  I  think  that  they  see  her  as  someone  that  they're 
helpers  to,"  the  paraeducator  explained.  In  describing  a  third  kindergartner,  the 
paraeducator  who  spent  all  of  the  morning  one-on-one  with  the  child  observed,  "She  will 
sit  with  the  children.... Some  are  very  good  to  her.  The  girls  especially.  Some  of  the  boys 
are  very  kind  to  her,  and  some  of  them  just  ignore  her.. .She  doesn't  play  with  them,  but  I 
think  she  enjoys  the  interaction,  you  know,  just  watching  them."  (Interview  21)  In  all  of 
these  cases,  the  typical  children  served  as  role  models  for  the  young  children  who  were 
included  in  their  classrooms,  however  the  paraeducators  did  not  describe  real  friendships 
occurring  between  the  children.  This  may  be  because  in  all  three  cases  the  severity  of  the 
children's  disabilities  meant  that  they  were  not  able  to  accomplish  many  of  the  typical  tasks, 
and  they  required  constant  assistance  from  the  paraeducators. 

At  the  first  grade  level,  the  paraeducators  began  to  describe  different  interactions 
between  the  included  children  and  the  typical  children.  Some  of  the  children  still  continued 
to  want  to  help  the  children.  'They  just  love  the  boy  that  I  work  with.  They  constantly 
want  to  help  him.  Sometimes  it  gets  to  the  point  where  they're  kind  of  smothering," 
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reported  one  paraeducator.  (Interview  13)    In  other  cases  the  typical  children  did  not 
allow  any  inappropriate  behavior  to  interfere  with  their  work.  "Certainly  there  are  days 
where  he's  loud  and  I  think  it  bothers  the  adults  more  than  the  kids.  He'll  say  something 
totally  off  the  wall  and  the  kids  will  just  roll  their  eyes.  They  don't  think  to  mimic  him, 
they  don't  do  it"  (Interview  14)  Later  she  explained  that  when  the  child  is  having  a  really 
bad  day,  "the  kids  will  just  stay  away  from  him  for  a  little  bit  He  understands  that  when 
the  kids  stay  away  from  him  it's  because  of  his  behavior."  Another  paraeducator  stated  that 
the  children  in  the  classroom  relate  well  to  the  child  with  whom  she  works  who  has  mental 
retardation,  and  uses  sign  language  rather  than  oral  speech.  "They  accept  him  just  like  he's 
one  of  them.  Sometimes  they're  nicer  to  him  than  they  would  be  to  one  of  the  other  kid." 
(Interview  22)   Another  first  grade  paraeducator  described  the  ability  of  the  children  in  the 
class  to  help  the  included  child  stay  in  better  control  of  his  behavior.  "Kids  are  so  sensitive 
and  so  caring  that  they  sit  there  and  scratch  his  back  if  they're  in  group,  because  they  know 
that  he  needs  a  touch,  and  that  just  completely  relaxes  him  and  gets  him  back  into  control. 
It's  funny,  they  do  it  when  he's  about  ready  to  get  out  of  control,  like  they  know,"  she 
mused.  (Interview  15) 

Over  one  half  of  the  p)araeducators  in  the  study  worked  with  children  in  grades  three  to 
six.  Since  there  is  often  a  concern  that  as  children  get  older  they  will  not  be  as  accepting  of 
differences,  and  when  the  content  gets  more  difficult  the  children  will  experience  more 
frustration,  it  was  interesting  to  hear  what  the  paraeducators  who  worked  with  these 
slightly  older  children  shared  from  their  experiences.  "They  never  have  poked  fun  or 
anything  like  that.. .He's  usually  included.  He's  gotten  invitations  for  parties  so  he's 
included  by  the  other  children,"  said  a  paraeducator  who  worked  with  a  third  grade  child 
who  has  been  included  for  several  years.  Another  third  grade  paraeducator  reflected,  "I 
came  in  kind  of  expecting  maybe  a  negative  reaction  from  the  class.  There  wasn't  much  of 
a  problem."  (Interview  10).  "It's  amazing  the  way  kids  will  accept  the  children.. .they 
have  some  inappropriate  behavior,  but  because  he  is  so  easy  to  get  along  with,  the  kids 
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overlook  some  of  the  other  behaviors,"  a  paraeducator  assigned  to  a  child  with  autism 
observed. 

"We  never  sat  down  with  the  kids  and  said,  There's  a  boy  in  the  class  that  blah,  blah, 
blah,"  laughed  one  third  grade  paraeducator.  "Looking  back  on  it,  we  didn't  need  to. 
They  are  wonderful.  The  biggest  thing,  we  have  a  student  in  the  class  who  is  SEM 
[socially  emotionally  maladjusted],  ADD  [attention  deficit  disorder],  ADHD  [attention 
deficit  hyperactivity  disorder],  you  name  it,  he's  got  every  letter  of  the  alphabet,"  she 
laughed  again,  "He  has  been  the  biggest  help  for  this  kid  [the  included  child  who  has 
mental  retardation].  He'll  read  to  him,  and  he's  like  a  big  brother  to  him.  They  happen  to 
live  on  the  same  street,  and  they  ride  bikes  together.  And  when  you've  got  somebody  who 
lives  next  door,  as  opposed  to  always  getting  yelled  at  by  the  other  kids  and  the 
teachers.. .so  a  lot  of  the  kids  who  are  looking  for  attention  and  are  trying  to  get  it  in  the 
wrong  ways,  they  act  differently  around  him."  (Interview  12) 

A  paraeducator  from  a  fifth  grade  class  observed,  "He's  built  bonds  with  these  kids, 
which  is  good.  He's  really  good  with  his  peers.  In  the  beginning  they  asked  a  lot  of 
questions  [presumably  about  the  child's  wheelchair]  and  we  answered  them."  (Interview 
19) 

The  Included  Child's  Relationship  With  the  Classroom  Teacher 

Only  about  one  half  of  the  paraeducators  also  described  the  child's  relationship  with  the 
general  education  classroom  teacher.  This  may  have  been  because  in  some  cases  the 
classroom  teacher  did  not  interact  often  with  the  included  children,  or  it  may  have  been  that 
the  child  was  so  well  integrated  into  the  classroom  that  the  child's  interaction  with  the 
teacher  was  considered  superfluous  to  the  discussion  of  the  paraeducator  experience.  It 
was  interesting  to  note  the  differences  in  the  way  the  paraeducators  described  the  children's 
reactions  to  the  classroom  teachers.  Some  of  the  paraeducators  reported  that  the  children 
had  excellent  relationships  with  the  teachers.  One  paraeducator  described  a  kindergarten 
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teacher  as  "  a  wonderful  teacher  and  she  includes  him,  makes  eye  contact  with  him.  His 
reactions  are  quite  delayed  so  she  gives  him  that  time  instead  of  barreling  on  a  million  miles 
an  hour.  She  give  him  some  time  and  validates  him,  I  guess  you  would  say."  (Interview 
1)   "The  teacher  I  work  with  treats  the  child  I  work  with  like  everybody  else  in  the 
classroom,"  said  another  woman.  (Interview  6)  Other  paraeducators  described  the 
importance  of  the  child  establishing  a  relationship  with  the  teacher.  "I  think  that  it  is 
important  that  the  teacher  is  the  teacher,"  insisted  one  paraeducator.  (Interview  12)    "It 
was  strongly  advised  that  she  [the  child]  see  the  teacher  as  the  teacher,  which  meant  that  the 
teacher  has  to  interact  with  her  too,"  a  paraeducator  in  a  different  school  explained. 
(Interview  16)  "If  I'm  here  he'll  ask  for  me,  but  if  she's  [the  teacher]  there  he'll  go  to  her. 
She  basically  treats  him  like  everybody  else,"  another  paraeducator  stated.  (Interview  2) 

Some  of  the  paraeducators  described  a  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  child  to  ask  the 
teacher  for  assistance.  "They  don't  really  go  to  the  teacher  for  help.  Not  usually,  because 
if  they  go  to  the  teacher  they're  almost  afraid  of  what  she  will  say,"  explained  a  third  grade 
paraeducator.  (Interview  18)  In  another  case  the  child  communicated  by  sign  language  and 
the  teacher  could  not  interpret  sign.  "He  will  sometimes  sign  to  the  teacher,  but  she  doesn't 
know  sign,  so  I  have  to  interpret  for  her,"  the  paraeducator  explained.  (Interview  22) 

One  paraeducator  felt  that  the  teachers  were  reluctant  to  interact  with  the  child.  "Some 
teacher  will  say,  'I'm  not  going  to  modify  that,  let  the  special  ed  teacher  do  it,  I  didn't  ask 
for  this  kid,"  she  stated  with  frustration.  (Interview  23) 

Paraeducator  Job  Roles  and  Responsibilities 

Many  studies  have  indicated  a  wide  range  of  responsibilities  that  fall  under  the 
paraeducator  job  description.  (Frith  and  Lindsey,  1980;  Lindeman  and  Beegle,  1988; 
McKenzie  and  Houk,  1986;  Vasa,  Steckelberg  and  Ronning,  1986 ).  Recent  literature 
indicates  that  the  paraeducator  job  is  changing,  as  a  reflection  of  the  changing  student 
papulation,  and  the  changes  in  the  way  special  education  is  organized.  The  paraeducators  in 
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this  study  discussed  the  changing  roles  of  paraeducators,  "When  classrooms  were 
overcrowded  the  purpose  was  just  to  have  an  extra  pair  of  hands.  So  the  job  has  changed 
significantly,"  one  paraeducator  explained.  (Interview  2)  "It's  not  strictly  a  classroom  aide 
working  on  clerical  or  classroom  activities,"  another  stated.  (Interview  1) 

The  paraeducators  in  this  study,  who  woriced  with  identified  sp)ecial  education  children 
within  the  general  education  classroom,  worked  with  their  district's  most  severely  disabled 
children.  The  children  displayed  a  wide  range  of  disabilities  and  behavioral  characteristics. 
Several  of  the  children  could  not  walk  or  feed  or  toilet  themselves.  Several  had  behavior 
that  was  marked  by  violent  outbursts.  In  order  for  some  of  these  children  to  be  included  in 
the  general  education  setting,  the  f)araeducators  had  to  assume  responsibilities  beyond 
those  commonly  associated  with  classroom  agendas,  in  addition  to  more  typical  duties. 

Almost  all  of  the  paraeducators  described  their  school-wide  responsibilities,  such  as  bus 
duty,  cafeteria  duty,  or  playground  duty,  that  were  not  directly  related  to  the  specific  child 
or  children  with  whom  they  worked.  They  also  mentioned  responsibilities  for  monitoring 
the  playground  and  cafeteria  behavior  of  specific  children. 

Several  of  the  paraeducators  mentioned  the  more  traditional  paraeducator  roles  of  clerical 
responsibilities  and  classroom  clean  up: 
"If  she  [the  teacher]  needs  copy  work  or  correcting,  I  can  do  that"  (Interview  18) 
"A  typical  day  ...doing  correcting  papers,  doing  some  filing.  Right  now  I'm  typing  books 
[that  the  children  in  the  class  had  written]  on  the  computer."  (Interview  9) 
"I've  got  some  classroom  chores  that  are  okay.  I  don't  mind  helping.  If  it's  real  important 
to  them  1  will  do  it,  because  it  needs  to  be  done  and  certain  things  need  to  be  cleaned  up." 
(Interview  1) 

Paraeducators  in  the  study  also  had  many  responsibilities  related  to  managing  the 
behavior  of  certain  children.  "Last  year,"  stated  one  paraeducator  about  the  child  with 
whom  she  works,  "I  basically  sat  next  to  him  the  whole  day,  helped  him,  did  a  lot  of 
behavior  mod  type  of  things.  We  were  really  trying  to  get  his  behavior  under  control." 
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(Interview  2)    Another  paraeducator  shared, "  He  may  be  talking  to  himself  or  tapping  or 
something  that  will  be  disruptive  to  him  and  the  rest  of  the  class,  then  I'd  be  there  with  our 
different  strategies  that  we  use  to  ensure  that  its  okay  for  him  and  everybody  else." 
(Interview  13)    "The  first  chore  was  to  get  her  to  sit  there  which  meant  hold  on  to  her. 
Which  meant  temper  tantrums,  screaming,"  one  paraeducator  remembered  her  first  months 
in  the  classroom.  (Interview  16)  "It  is  difficult  if  the  child  is  having  a  problem.  Sometimes 
you  can  remove  him  from  the  room,  take  him  to  another  place,  present  it  to  him  in  another 
environment,"  explained  another  paraeducator.  (Interview  17) 

The  major  role  for  all  of  these  paraeducators  was  their  instructional  responsibilities 
within  the  classroom(s)  to  which  they  are  assigned.  Some  of  the  paraeducators  worked 
strictly  "one-on-one"  with  an  included  child.  This  seemed  to  be  particularly  common  in  the 
case  of  children  who  had  severe  behavioral  issues  or  physical  limitations.  In  these  cases, 
the  paraeducators  indicated  that  they  stayed  with  the  child  during  the  entire  day,  often  with 
no  break.  "This  year  I  work  mostly  as  a  one-on-one.  I'm  one  on  one  to  an  autistic  boy 
and  I'm  with  him  all  day  except  for  a  couple  of  specials,"  explained  one  paraeducator. 
(Interview  13) 

Other  paraeducators  worked  with  several  children  in  the  same  classroom,  or  in 
different  classrooms.  Paraeducators  indicated  that  a  typical  day  might  include  any  of  the 
following  responsibilities  related  to  instruction:  getting  materials  ready  for  the  day's 
activities,  working  with  individual  children  on  their  seat  work  activities,  tutoring  individual 
children  in  reading  or  math,  re-teaching  a  lesson  that  had  been  taught  to  the  whole  class, 
working  on  the  computer  with  an  individual  child,  assisting  small  groups  of  children  with 
projects,  helping  the  general  education  students  with  assigrunents,  and  reading  to  the  class. 
Several  of  the  paraeducators  indicated  that  they  modified  materials  for  individual  children 
so  that  they  could  complete  the  classroom  assignments.  "There  are  times  when  I  feel  the 
work  is  just  too  difficult  for  them  and  I'll  help  them  more.  I'll  give  them  two  choices 
instead  of  ten  choices  on  their  papers,"  a  paraeducator  explained.  (Interview  18)  "He 
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does  the  same  work  as  the  classroom  does  and  I  modify  it,"  indicated  another.  (Interview 
13) 

Additional  responsibihties  that  the  paraeducators  described  included:  managing  the 
physical  needs  of  significantly  disabled  children  including  positioning,  dressing,  and 
feeding;  conducting  classroom  observations  of  children  and  recording  the  data;  monitoring 
the  behavior  modification  reward  systems;  Braille  writing;  daily  record  keeping;  and 
writing  notes  to  parents.  Several  paraeducators  also  indicated  that  they  substituted  for  other 
paraeducators  when  the  need  arose  and  that  they  filled  in  for  the  teacher  when  necessary.  (It 
is  important  to  note  here  that  in  Connecticut,  until  the  1995  legislative  session  a  Bachelor's 
degree  was  not  required  for  substitute  teachers.  No  certification  is  required  of  substitutes.) 
One  paraeducator  also  volunteered  as  a  member  of  her  school's  shared  leadership 
committee. 

Most  of  the  paraeducators  had  responsibilities  for  specific  children  apart  from  the 
general  education  classroom  responsibilities.  When  the  children  attended  their  "specials" 
(art,  music,  gym,  library,  computer),  the  paraeducators  often  accompanied  the  children. 
Art  and  music  were  the  two  classes  where  the  children  appeared  to  require  the  most 
assistance  from  the  paraeducator.  Several  of  the  paraeducators  indicated  that  the  children 
with  whom  they  worked  enjoyed  music,  but  did  not  have  the  ability  to  stay  on  task  for  a 
music  class.  One  paraeducator  worked  one-on-one  with  the  music  teacher  and  the  child  to 
introduce  the  child  to  playing  an  instrument  Another  child  was  included  in  music  class  at 
the  paraeducator' s  suggestion,  because  the  class  was  playing  recorders,  and  although  the 
child  could  not  play  the  notes  and  follow  the  music,  she  enjoyed  the  sounds  she  could 
make  on  her  recorder. 

The  children  seemed  to  be  able  to  function  more  independently  in  library  story  time  or  in 
the  gym  class,  where  other  children  could  provide  assistance.  "In  the  gym  it  works  best. 
She  will  often  get  right  in  there  and  run  and  play  and  they  will  lake  her  by  the  hand  and 
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help  her  with  the  different  things",  said  a  paraeducator  who  works  with  a  kindergarten 
child.  (Interview  16) 

As  the  children  became  more  independent,  special  subjects  were  an  area  where  the 
paraeducators  seemed  to  be  able  to  allow  the  children  to  participate  without  their  assistance. 
"Last  year  I  was  with  her  for  all  her  specials,  you  know,  her  computer,  her  music,  her  art. 
This  year  I  separated  myself  a  bit  and  we  just  all  decided  that  she's  better,"  stated  one 
paraeducator.  (Interview  23) 

The  children's  level  of  participation  varied  with  the  needs  and  personalities  of  both 
children  and  adults,  according  to  the  paraeducators.  "It  depends  on  the  special  teacher. 
Some  of  the  teachers  can  handle  these  special  needs  children.  Some  of  them  have  a  more 
difficult  time  with  them.  It  depends  on  if  the  kids  like  art.  If  the  kid  doesn't  like  art,  forget 
it.  If  he  doesn't  like  music,  forget  it,"  one  paraeducator  laughed.  (Interview  17) 

Another  area  where  the  paraeducators  indicated  varying  levels  of  responsibilities  was  in 
assisting  the  related  services  personnel,  (speech  pathologist,  physical  therapist, 
occupational  therapist)  either  during  the  therapy  or  by  following  through  on 
recommendations  although  none  of  the  paraprofessionals  in  the  study  were  Certified 
Occupational  Therapy  Assistants  or  Physical  Therapy  Assistants.  Again,  this  varied  with 
the  child,  and  with  the  philosophy  of  the  individual  therapist.  Occupational  and  physical 
therapists  worked  with  children  in  both  of  the  pre-kindergarten  classes.  In  one  class  the 
therapists  removed  the  children  from  the  room  for  one  half  hour  for  individual  therapy. 
The  paraeducator  did  not  attend  these  sessions,  and  was  informed  of  the  therapy  goals  at 
weekly  team  meetings,  so  that  both  she  and  the  teacher  could  follow  through  on  the  therapy 
activities.  In  the  other  pre-kindergarten  classroom  the  therapists  worked  within  the 
cleissroom,  and  there  was  an  opportunity  for  informational  exchange  with  the  paraeducator 
during  the  therapy  time.  "She'll  ask  me  a  lot,  'Do  you  see  a  student  doing  this  or  this?", 
the  paraeducator  explained.  (Interview  11) 
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Other  paraeducators  also  referred  to  reinforcing  the  goals  that  were  developed  by 
various  therapists.  One  paraeducator  described  teaching  the  child  with  whom  she  worked 
to  tie  his  shoes,  "We  practiced  at  least  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  each  morning.  Finally  we 
accomplished  it  The  physical  therapist  that  was  here  taught  me  how  to  teach  him." 
(Interview  18)   "I  sit  in  [on  the  therapy  sessions]  to  see  if  there's  something  I  can  do  when 
I  work  with  her.  Sometimes  they'll  leave  me  things  to  do  to  work  with  her.  They'll  say 
'This  is  what  we're  trying  to  get  her  to  do,"  said  another  paraeducator.  (Interview  21) 
"I  do  some  of  the  stuff  with  him,"  said  one  paraeducator,  referring  to  occupational  and 
physical  therapy.  (Interview  22)  She  described  following  through  in  the  classroom  on  the 
child's  goals  for  sitting  on  the  rug  with  the  class  and  for  grasping  objects.    A  paraeducator 
who  worked  with  a  child  with  multiple  disabilities  described  a  high  level  of  involvement 
with  the  child's  physical,  occupational,  and  speech  therapy  program.  "There's  a  little  room 
that  we  have  set  up  with  exercise  equipment.  That's  where  I  work  on  drinking  since  he 
didn't  swallow  when  he  came  here.  We  just  do  a  lot  of  physical  exercises  there.  ...We 
usually  do  walking  since  he's  just  starting  to  walk.  I  hold  one  hand  and  hold  a  hand  on  his 
shoulder  while  walking  up  the  stairs."  Later  she  described  more  of  the  walking  process, 
"He  has  a  walker  that  he  walks  with  and  I  have  a  stool  on  wheels  that  1  would  walk  ahead 
of  him."  (Interview  1) 

Some  of  the  paraeducators  in  the  study  coordinated  the  children's'  schedules  and 
facilitated  meetings  between  various  professionals.  One  of  the  paraeducators  explained,  "I 
do  all  the  coordinating  between  his  teacher  and  special  education  teacher,  speech 
pathologist,  or,  social  worker,  adaptive  PD,  gym  teacher.  It's  about  ten  or  eleven  j)eople, 
so  a  lot  of  what  I  do  is  just  making  sure  this  person  knows  what  is  going  on  and  just  a  lot 
of  coordinating  his  days  so  that  everybody  knows  what  is  going  on". 

In  addition  to  apprising  other  professionals  of  the  child's  progress,  several  of  the 
paraeducators  indicated  that  their  responsibilities  included  assisting  with  keeping  the 
parents  informed  about  a  child's  activities.  For  one  paraeducator  this  process  involved 
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noting  various  behavior  changes,  growth  in  language  development,  and  other  progress  in  a 
notebook,  which  the  teacher  then  put  into  a  folder  that  she  shared  with  the  parents.  Two  of 
the  paraeducators  indicated  that  they  had  written  communication  with  the  parents  on  a  daily 
basis.  "I  keep  a  daily  communications  log. . .  occasionally  they  respond,"  indicated  one 
kindergarten  paraeducator.  (Interview  1)  "I  have  a  form  that  I  fill  out  every  day,"  stated 
another  paraeducator  who  also  worked  in  a  kindergarten  class,  "It's  just  categories,  and 
then  at  the  bottom  it  will  say,  'interventions'.  It  may  say,  for  example,  'activities  on  the 
carpet,  listening  skills.  I'll  write  in  what  the  activity  was  that  the  children  were  doing,  if 
she  did  the  activity  assisted  or  unassisted,  if  she  completed  the  activity,  and  the 
interventions... I  give  it  to  the  teacher.  She  signs  it  We  make  copies.  The  original  goes 
home  to  Mom  and  Dad,  we  keep  a  copy,  and  a  copy  goes  up  to  the  special  ed  room." 
(Interview  21) 

Other  paraeducators  wrote  to  or  telephoned  the  parents  when  there  was  something 
specific  to  request  or  report  "If  he  needs  to  remember  something,  I'll  send  a  note  home 
reminding  him  of  what  it  is.  Usually  the  parents  will  not  write  me  notes  back.  They  really 
don't  have  to,"  a  third  grade  paraeducator  noted.  (Interview  18) 

In  some  cases  the  paraeducators  talked  with  the  parents  at  monthly  staffing  meetings  that 
were  attended  by  the  "instructional  team"  who  worked  with  the  child  (special  educator, 
related  service  professionals,  general  education  teacher,  and  paraeducator).  Some  of  the 
paraeducators  attended  parent  conferences.  Paraeducators  who  had  established 
communication  with  the  parents  seemed  to  value  this  relationship,  "It's  nice  when  the 
parents  see  what  you're  doing  and  they  see  the  child  improving  and  you  feel  like  you  are 
doing  something.  It's  really  nice  and  it's  nice  to  have  a  good  relationship  with  them,"  one 
p)araeducator  indicated.  (Interview  6) 

Another  paraeducator  explained  that  she  had  contact  not  only  with  the  f>arents  of  the 
child  to  whom  she  was  primarily  assigned,  but  also  with  the  parents  of  other  children  in  the 
general  education  class.  In  particular,  she  detailed  an  incident  where  one  of  the  general 
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education  students  had  been  a  behavior  problem,  and  both  she  and  the  teacher  had  spoken 
to  the  parents  on  different  occasions  and  detailed  their  classroom  behavioral  expectations. 

Some  paraeducators  had  not  met  the  parents  in  formal  situations,  but  as  community 
members,  had  met  the  parents  outside  of  school,  "I  met  them  in  the  grocery  store,  just  for  a 
second,"  said  one  paraeducator.  (Interview  3) 

Other  paraeducators  felt  that  the  school  system  definitely  discouraged  them  from 
communicating  with  the  parents.  "I  went  to  a  meeting  [with  the  parents  and  teachers]  on 
my  own  and  I  realized  that  I  wasn't  really  supposed  to  be  there.  It  wasn't  that  it  was 
inappropriate  for  me  to  be  there  because  it  really  wasn't  anything  that  I  shouldn't  have 
heard,  but  I  guess  it  was  between  the  teachers  and  the  parents,"  [she  had  obviously  gotten 
some  direct  feedback  from  professionals  or  paraeducators  that  attending  the  meetings  was 
not  considered  a  paraeducator' s  role]  revealed  one  paraeducator.  (Interview  8)    For 
another,  the  message  seemed  clear,  "We're  not  supposed  to  talk  to  them  [the  parents] 
about  anything  personal,  because,  God  forbid,  we  may  say  something  bad.  ...The  other 
thing  was  that  we  weren't  supposed  to  write  in  the  kid's  journals  that  go  home  to  the 
parents.  ...Afraid  that  I  would  write  something  that  would  be  offending  or  give  the  school 
a  bad  name  and  I  just  got  really  irritated."  (Interview  15) 

Responsibilities  for  communication  with  parents  is  probably  closely  tied  to  the  school's 
policy  on  paraeducator  attendance  at  Pupil  Planning  and  Placement  meetings  (PPT 
meetings).  The  policies,  as  reported  by  the  paraeducators,  varied  widely  between  districts, 
with  some  districts  restricting  particijaation  in  the  meetings  to  just  certified  staff,  while  other 
districts  welcomed  contributions  and  participation  from  all  adults  who  worked  with  the 
child.  Most  of  the  paraeducators  who  mentioned  PPT  meetings  at  all,  felt  that  they  could 
contribute  meaningful  information  to  the  process,  and  should  have  access  to  the  decisions 
that  were  made  at  the  meetings.  One  district  had  a  policy  of  holding  team  meetings  that 
included  the  parents,  the  certified  staff,  and  the  paraeducators,  every  two  to  four  weeks.  In 
one  of  the  pre-kindergarten  classes,  a  team  of  school  personnel,  including  the  therapists. 
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teachers,  and  paraeducators,  met  once  each  week  to  discuss  each  child  in  the  classroom.  At 
that  time,  also,  specific  evaluation  reports  and  other  new  information  could  be  shared  with 
all  the  members  of  the  team. 

Paraeducators  in  two  of  the  districts  specifically  indicated  that  they  did  not  attend  PPT 
meetings,  except  under  exceptional  circumstances,  such  as  those  described  by  one 
paraeducator,  "There  was  a  time  when  I  did  attend  two  PFT's  per  parent's  request 
Because,  of  course,  the  parents  can  have  whoever  they  want  and  they  wanted  to  have  me. 
They  asked,  'Are  you  going  to  be  at  the  meeting?',  and  1  said,  'No,  we're  not  allowed  to 
go'."  She  continued,  "If  you  want  to  fioor  the  administrative  [sic],  have  the  parents 
request  you  to  be  at  the  meeting  about  their  kids.  They  can't  say  no.  And  they  don't  like 
for  you  to  go  in  there  being  that  you  spend  almost  seven  hours  a  day  with  the  kid.  You 
might  come  up  with  something  that  maybe  the  teacher  didn't  say  about  the  kid."  (Interview 
23) 

Another  issue  of  disparity  was  the  manner  in  which  school  districts  included 
paraeducators  in  implementing  the  special  education  goals  as  defined  in  a  child's 
Individualized  Education  Plan  (lEP).  In  some  cases  the  paraeducators  were  not  shown  the 
lEP  forms.  In  several  instances  the  paraeducators  expressed  frustration  that  they  did  not 
know  what  the  lEP  goals  were,  or  had  seen  only  certain  sections  of  the  lEP.  This  led  to 
paraeducators  feeling  that  they  had  lacked  information  that  would  have  helped  them  to 
understand  the  educational  program  more  completely.  It  also  contributed  to  some 
paraeducators  feeling  that  they  were  not  trusted.  "I  have  not  seen  an  lEP  for  these  children. 
That  would  have  been  the  first  thing  that  I  would  have  shown  an  aide  on  the  first  day. 
'This  is  all  confidential  and  you're  part  of  this  room  now  so  you  need  to  know  where  we're 
trying  to  get  to.  This  is  where  we  are,  and  this  is  where  we're  going'  [she  would  say  to  a 
paraeducator],"  stated  one  paraeducator.  (Interview?)   Another  reported,  "You're  [a 
paraeducator]  not  allowed  to  see  it.  Supposedly  it's  illegal.  We've  been  told  it's  illegal  to 
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see  a  child's  lEP.  And,  of  course,  we're  told,  'You're  not  certified.  You  can't  see  it'." 
(Interview  23) 

The  policy  about  sharing  lEP  forms  was  not  uniform  within  each  district,  however.  In 
one  of  the  districts  where  paraeducators  did  not  usually  see  the  lEP,  the  paraeducator  in  a 
pre-kindergarten  class  stated,  that,  'The  lEP  comes  in  ahead  of  the  child  so  we'll  go  over 
that  and  review  things  in  that  file."  (Interview  20)  This  may  mean  that  the  IE?  policy  was 
made  and  enforced  by  individual  special  education  teachers,  rather  than  by  district  wide 
special  education  policies. 

In  one  district,  a  particular  paraeducator  reported  that  not  only  had  she  seen  the  lEP,  she 
felt  that  she  alone  was  responsible  for  the  child  meeting  the  goals  of  the  lEP.  When  she 
was  asked,  "Who  would  you  say  then,  is  in  charge  of  this  child's  lEP?",  she  resjxinded, 
"That  has  come  up.  Who's  the  boss?  I  am,  but  1  can't  say  that.  But,  for  this  particular 
child  I  am.  Nobody  else.  His  parents  and  me."  (Interview  12) 

Training  and  Instruction  for  Paraeducators 

"Knowing  what  to  do,  or  not  to  do,  is  important."  (Interview  18) 
Several  factors  impacted  the  paraeducator' s  perception  that  she  knew  what  to  do  during 
the  course  of  her  work  day.  First,  the  paraeducators  agreed  that  they  required  assistance 
from  the  teacher  in  knowing  what  their  priorities  and  responsibilities  should  be.  They 
needed  to  plan  with  the  teacher  for  the  child's  inclusion  in  the  classroom  both  initially  and 
on  a  day  to  day  basis.  They  also  felt  that  in  addition  to  their  immediate  needs  for 
information  to  implement  a  program  on  a  daily  basis,  they  needed  on-going  training,  both 
informal  and  formal,  in  order  to  develop  their  skills  more  effectively. 

Planning  with  the  Teacher 

Two  components  of  the  planning  process  were  described  by  the  paraeducators:  pre- 
planning, (planning  that  took  place  before  the  child  enters  a  program  or  at  the  beginning  of 
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the  school  year),  and  on-going  planning,  (the  day  to  day  planning  that  was  required  to 
make  the  classroom  run  smoothly).  In  both  cases,  paraeducators  reported  having  varying 
experiences  with  some  paraeducators  finding  that  they  had  time  and  opportunity  to  plan 
with  one  or  more  of  the  teachers  and  others  finding  that  they  did  not  participate  in  the 
fornial  planning  process. 

One  of  the  issues  for  j)araeducators  was  that  they  had  very  little  information  about  the 
child  with  whom  they  would  work  before  they  began  their  job.  A  paraeducator  in  her 
second  year  of  working  with  a  child  with  autism  remembered,  "I  didn't  know  anything 
about  autism  at  the  time.. ..I  came  into  the  school  the  first  day  and  I  did  not  start  at  the 
beginning  of  the  school  year,  I  did  not  know  if  I  was  working  in  the  first  grade  or  the 
kindergarten,  until  I  walked  in  the  door  and  they  said,  'You're  working  in  first  grade." 
(Interview  2)  Other  paraeducators  noted  similar  experiences,  "I  was  told  that  there  was  a 
kindergarten  child  that  was  coming  in,  a  Down  syndrome  child.  Other  than  that,  I  didn't 
know  anything  about  her,"  explained  one  paraeducator.  (Interview  21)    Another  woman 
remembered  that  she  had  no  information  about  the  child  and  "There  were  things  I  wasn't 
prepared  for,  like  at  one  point,  he  started  to  cry.  I  don't  remember  the  exact  reason,  but  I 
felt  like  crying  too,"  another  woman  remembered.  (Interview  10) 

Sometimes  the  school  system  provided  minimal  initial  preparation,  as  one  paraeducator 
described,  "Then  I  was  hired  and  1  was  told  I'd  be  working  with  a  very  severe  needs 
child.  Before  I  began,  they  happened  to  be  having  an  in-service  on  this  particular  child.  I 
came  and  heard  that  and  still  didn't  know  what  the  classroom  was  about.  I  came  in  one 
day,  on  my  lunch  time,  and  observed  a  little.  I  pretty  much  sort  of  hopped  right  into  it." 
(Interview  20)    One  school  district  paid  all  of  the  special  education  paraeducators  to  work 
for  two  days  before  the  start  of  the  school  year,  to  meet  with  the  teachers,  to  share 
information,  and  to  attend  a  town  wide  in-service  session  on  inclusion.  Explaining  the 
benefits  of  these  meetings,  one  of  the  paraeducators  said,  "He  [the  teacher]  let  me  know 
what  to  expect  out  of  his  classroom  . . .  We  were  getting  comfortable  with  each  other 
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before  the  kids  arrived,  so  that  that  was  already  established."  (Interview  12)    In  the  same 
case,  a  special  education  teacher,  "who  is  actually  not  even  the  one  who  is  supposed  to  do 
this,  came  in  and  told  me,  this  is  what  is  expected,  this  is  what's  cool,  and  little  things  to 
prepare  me  for  the  job.  That  was  it."   In  some  cases  the  paraeducator  had  worked  with  the 
child  and  another  teacher,  and  in  some  cases  the  child  was  new  to  both  the  paraeducator 
and  the  teacher.  In  some  cases  the  paraeducator  and  teacher  had  woiiced  together 
previously,  and  in  some  cases  they  had  not.  Although  these  days  provided  paraeducators 
and  teachers  with  an  opportunity  to  talk  about  specific  children  the  paraeducators  indicated 
that  this  was  not  enough  preparation.  "We  had  time  before  school  started  where  we  met 
with  their  teachers  from  last  year.  They  told  us  [the  teacher  and  the  paraeducator],  what 
was  going  on,  this  is  the  strategies  we  used.    Although  we  did  have  that  one  day  and  I  was 
familiar  with  him  [the  child],  it  was  still  very  nerve  racking  to  know  what  to  do." 
(Interview  13) 

Finding  the  opportunity  for  on-going  planning  between  the  paraeducators  and  the 
teachers,  presented  different  challenges.  "There's  no  time  in  the  day  to  communicate," 
stated  one  first  year  paraeducator.  "The  teachers  are  busy,  and  we're  busy,  and  it's 
tough!"  she  continued.  (Interview  15) 

Other  paraeducators  found  that  they  had  some  time  to  plan  with  the  teacher  during  the 
time  when  the  children  are  in  various  other  classes.  In  one  case,  "We  take  time  if  the  kids 
are  in  music  or  gym  and  I  don't  need  to  be  there.  We'll  sit  together  at  the  end  of  the  day 
and  she'll  go  over  her  plan  and  let  me  know  what  we'll  be  doing  and  ask  if  I  have  any  ideas 
on  how  to  modify  the  work.  It's  nice  because  we  do  have  the  planning  time  and  it  keeps  us 
so  organized  and  ahead  of  the  game."  (Interview  6)    In  cases  where  the  child  cannot  go 
unassisted  to  art  or  music  or  gym,  the  paraeducator  does  not  have  this  time  available. 

In  the  pre-kindergarten  classes  there  was  time  available  for  planning  between  the 
morning  and  afternoon  sessions.  "Every  week  we  get  together  as  a  team.. ..We  have  a 
weekly  meeting  that  lasts  about  an  hour,"  said  the  paraeducator  in  one  of  these  classes. 
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(Interview  20)   "We  do  that  [get  together]  every  Thursday  during  lunch.  ...We  talk  about, 
you  know,  what  are  we  going  to  work  on  with  this  one?  It's  really  nice,"  shared  the 
paraeducator  in  the  pre-kindergarten  class  in  another  school  district  (Interview  1 1) 

In  one  situation  where  there  was  no  time  to  plan  during  the  school  day,  the  paraeducator 
indicated  that  she  stayed  after  the  school  day  to  meet  with  the  teacher.  "I  put  in  extra  time," 
she  said.  'Technically  I  work  8:00  to  2:30,  but  I'm  usually  here  at  quarter  of  eight,  and  1 
don't  usually  leave  before  3: 15.  But  that's  because  of  my  own  goals,  too  [she  was 
enrolled  in  a  teacher  preparation  program]."  (Interview  12) 

Daily  Assistance  and  Job  Coaching 

In  the  course  of  the  interviews  the  paraeducators  referred  to  both  formd  in-service 
training  opportunities  and  to  the  day  to  day  assistance  they  received  in  performing  their 
duties.  School  systems,  schools,  and  grade  levels  all  exhibited  differences  in  the  way  in 
which  paraeducators  were  trained  for  their  positions.  The  day  to  day  instruction  seemed  to 
vary  also  with  the  individual  personalities  and  styles  of  teachers  and  paraeducators. 

In  some  situations  the  special  education  teachers  worked  with  the  paraeducators  to 
instruct  them  on  their  job  responsibilities,  and  how  to  perform  the  various  tasks  assigned  to 
them.  One  paraeducator  noted,  'The  resource  room  teacher  [special  educator]  usually  helps 
me.  If  I  have  a  question  on  work  that  I  think  is  not  appropriate  for  them. ..I'll  ask  if  it's 
appropriate  and  she'll  answer  accordingly."  (Interview  18)    "The  special  education  teacher 
goes  through  and  marks  what  she  wants  covered,"  another  paraeducator  shared.  She 
explained  further,  "She'll  come  to  me  and  say  this  is  what  I  need  done  for  the  week  and  we 
have  a  meeting  once  a  week.  I'll  ask  her  how  she  wants  me  to  approach  the  boys,  and 
she'll  explain  what  she  wants  done  and  then  she  lets  me  go  on  my  own  to  get  it  done,  and 
if  I  get  stuck  I'll  holler  for  help."  (Interview  4)    A  kindergarten  paraeducator  said,  "Here 
it's  the  resource  room  teacher.  She  showed  me  these  little  activities,  so  that's  basically 
what  I  do."  (Interview  3) 
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In  the  majority  of  the  cases,  the  paraeducators  expressed  the  belief  that  the  general 
education  teacher  provided  them  with  the  day-to-day  instruction  they  needed  in  order  to 
handle  their  job  responsibilities:  "I  have  to  say  that  the  teacher  helps  me  the  most  She's 
much  more  experienced.  She  knows  things  that  I  wouldn't  have  known  if  she  didn't  tell 
me."  (Interview  10) 

"The  classroom  teacher  is  the  one  we  take  our  orders  from.  She  tells  us  how  the  day  will 
go.  She  determines  what  gets  done."  (Interview  20) 
"It's  pretty  much  right  under  the  teacher's  direction.. .She  really  directs  us...."  (Interview 

11) 

"Basically  the  classroom  teacher  and  1  work  together  a  I0L..I  don't  feel  like  I'm  out  by 

myself  or  anything."  (Interview  13) 

Several  of  the  paraeducators  referred  to  a  team  approach  to  instructing  them  on  their  job 
responsibilities,  "A  special  ed  teacher  and  a  regular  teacher  confer  and  decide  what's  going 
to  be  taught  and  what  they  feel  the  child  can  get  out  of  it  and  then  they  pass  it  on  to  me," 
explained  one  paraeducator.  (Interview  4) 

In  some  cases,  the  paraeducators  felt  that  they  have  very  little  instruction  on  how  to 
perform  their  job  from  day  to  day.  "She  [the  teacher]  has  a  zillion  other  things  to  do.  So, 
we  relay  information  back  and  forth,  but  if  she  will  give  me  the  time,  I  will  sit,"  said  a 
paraeducator  who  is  working  with  one  included  child.  She  elaborated  further,  explaining 
why  she  did  not  see  this  as  having  a  negative  effect  on  her  work  with  the  child,  "You 
could  sit  down  before  and  say  these  are  the  adaptations,  well  something  is  going  to  hz^pen 
as  you're  doing  the  lesson,  either  they're  not  going  to  get  something,  and  you  have  to  be 
able  to  think  on  your  feet  really  fast.  If  everything  had  to  be  approved,  it  wouldn't  work." 
(Interview  2) 
Formal  Training  and  Instruction 

One  fact  that  almost  all  the  paraeducators  agreed  upon  was  that  there  was  a  need  for 
paraeducators  to  be  trained,  especially  with  the  new  demands  of  their  jobs.  "I  think  that  if 
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you  want  inclusion  to  work  effectively  paras  need  more  training,"  one  paraeducator  stated 
emphatically.  (Interview  17)  "I  definitely  think  that  more  training  would  be  helpful," 
expressed  a  paraeducator  who  is  a  certified  teacher.  (Interview  13)  "I  think  paraeducators 
definitely  need  training,"  said  another  paraeducator.  (Interview  7)   'The  more  information 
we  have,  the  easier  it's  going  to  be  for  us,"  suggested  another  woman.  (Interview  1 1) 

Several  expressed  the  opinion  that  their  training  was  mostly  "on  the  job".  "I  had  a  little  bit 
of  knowledge  when  I  first  arrived  and  the  rest  was  on  the  job  training,"  said  one  woman. 
(Interview  20)  "I  learned  everything  on  the  job.  I  learned  everything  here,"  another 
paraeducator  stated  emphatically.  (Interview  1 1)  "There  was  no  training,  there  was  no, 

'This  is  how  you  do  it.'  I  went  in  cold.  That  was  tough and  I  learned  a  lot  as  I  went 

along,"  summed  up  a  paraeducator  who  has  been  in  her  position  for  three  years.  (Interview 
12)  "I  have  just  on  the  job  training"  explained  a  paraeducator,  who  added,  "I  researched 
everything.  I  read  a  lot."  (Interview  6)    Learning  on  the  job  was  considered  an  effective 
method  of  training  by  most  of  the  paraeducators,  "You  just  pick  this  up  and  that  up  and 
before  you  know  it  you  just  know  what  you're  doing,"  a  paraeducator  explained. 
(Interview  5) 

In  some  cases  both  the  paraeducators  and  teachers  received  assistance  from  outside 
consultants.  These  consultants  included  staff  from  the  Board  of  Education  and  Services  for 
the  Blind,  autism  experts,  and  an  expert  on  implementing  inclusion.  Sometimes  the 
consultants  met  with  individual  teachers  and  paraeducators,  and  sometimes  the 
paraeducators  attended  workshops.  "Before  we  started  school  this  year,  the  autism 
consultant  gave  some  workshops  for  the  teachers.  She  gave  one  specifically  for  the 
paraprofessionals  in  town.  It  didn't  matter  whether  or  not  you  were  working  with  special 
needs  kids  or  not,"  explained  one  paraeducator.  (Interview  2)  Another  paraeducator  said, 
"I  think  it's  important  we  have  the  workshops  on  autism.  The  spjeakers  talk  to  aides, 
sometimes  just  to  aides.  The  district  made  this  possible.  And  they  paid  us,  which  was  so 
impressive."  (Interview  1) 
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When  asked  to  make  suggestions  for  what  they  thought  paraeducators  needed  to  know 
in  order  to  do  their  jobs  better,  the  paraeducators  had  spjecific  ideas.    "I  think  it  would  help 
if  we  all  had  special  ed  training,"  and  "I  think  knowing  about  the  kids  that  we're  dealing 
with,  not  just  the  particulars,  but  the  overall  general  things.  We  don't  have  to  be  trained  on 
every  type  of  testing  that's  done,  but  how  do  you  work  with  these  children?"  suggested 
one  paraeducator  who  works  with  a  child  with  severe  disabilities.  (Interview  1)  "We 
thought  it  was  really  great,  [a  workshop  on  autism],  and  requested  they  do  things  on  other 
disabilities  and  stuff.  Nothing  has  happened,"  explained  another  paraeducator  from  the 
same  district.  (Interview  2)  In  another  district,  a  paraeducator  explained,  "I  think  there's 
always  a  need  for  training.  There's  a  need  to  know  how  to  discipline.  They 
[paraeducators]  need  to  know  the  appropriate  and  inappropriate  responses  and  how  to 
follow  a  general  curriculum."  (Interview  7) 

Not  only  did  the  paraeducators  express  their  need  to  have  more  information  about 
specific  disabilities  and  specific  children,  they  also  expressed  a  belief  that  providing 
training  for  paraeducators  would  enhance  the  paraeducator  profession.  "At  least  you  are  all 
coming  from  the  same  base.  You're  all  speaking  the  same  language;  you're  not  one  whose 
way  down  here  and  one  who  is  way  up  here.  You're  all  equal."  (Interview  17)    "Just  like 
teachers,  we  could  go  and  learn  more  about  what  we  do  and  that  would  be  very,  very 
good."  (Interview  1) 

The  paraeducators  described  some  of  the  barriers  to  paraeducators  attending  in-service 
workshops.  "Last  June  there  was  a  special  paraprofessional  workshop.  The  school  said 
they  could  only  send  half  of  us.  Next  year  we're  supposed  to  get  one  paid  professional 
day.  This  year  basically  what  I've  done  is  on  my  timecard  if  I'm  going  to  any  of  the 
things,  I'll  put  down  what  it  is  and  let  the  district  decide.  I  haven't  gone  before  because  if 
you  go  through  all  the  channels  to  try  to  get  it  approved,  the  thing  will  be  over  two  years 
ago!"  she  voiced  with  frustration.  (Interview  2) 
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In  addition  to  availability  of  woiicshops  and  payment  for  time  spent  at  workshops, 
another  important  barrier  to  the  in-service  success  was  described  by  a  paraeducator,  "We 
used  to  have  in-services  for  instructional  assistants  on  how  to  woric  in  the  classroom. . . 
unfortunately,  as  good  as  these  in-services  were,  classroom  teachers  really  have  their  mind 
set.  They  sit  there  with  their  arms  folded  and  go,  'Yeah'."  (Interview  23) 

ParaeducatoTS  As  Trainers 

In  the  course  of  their  work,  the  paraeducators  in  this  study  developed  techniques  and 
methods  that  they  felt  worked  well  for  the  children  to  whom  they  were  assigned.  For 
example,  one  paraeducator  found  that  she  could  re-focus  a  very  involved  young  child  by 
holding  her  on  her  lap  when  she  got  restless.  Another  paraeducator  found  that  both  she 
and  the  child  were  becoming  stressed  from  attending  a  math  class  with  a  teacher  whom 
neither  of  them  knew  very  well.  The  f)araeducator  was  able  to  suggest  a  positive  reward 
system  that  turned  the  situation  around  so  that  the  child  was  succeeding  in  math.  One 
paraeducator  was  having  a  difficult  time  getting  the  child  to  whom  she  was  assigned  ready 
to  go  home  and  loaded  onto  her  bus  until  she  came  up  with  the  idea  of  designating  another 
child  to  be  the  "bus  helper"  for  the  child.  From  then  on  the  older  child  assisted  the  child 
with  getting  into  line  and  on  to  the  bus.  "The  more  you  get  to  know  your  child,  usually  the 
better  you  are  at  knowing  this  would  probably  work  here,  this  would  probably  work 
there...."  smiled  one  paraeducator.  (Interview  16) 

Some  of  the  teachers  with  whom  the  paraeducators  worked  seemed  to  value  this  kind  of 
input  from  the  paraeducators  a  great  deal.  Several  of  the  paraeducators  described  situations 
where  they  had  been  able  to  assist  the  rest  of  the  staff  with  knowing  how  to  handle  a 
particular  child  or  situation.  "You  warn  other  people  as  to  what  to  say  or  do.  You  know 
what  triggers  and  what  you  don't  want  to  do  with  the  kids,"  explained  one  paraeducator. 
(Interview  18)  "I  know  the  children  so  well,  working  with  them  over  the  years,  it's  easier 
for  me  to  know  what  they  can  do,  what  they  can't  do  and  then,  of  course,  I  bring  it  to  the 
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teacher  and  see  if  it's  what  she  had  in  mind,"  stated  another  paraeducator.  (Interview  5) 
Several  of  the  paraeducators  who  had  woriced  with  specific  children  helped  new  teachers  to 
know  how  to  approach  the  child.  "I  came  in,  [to  school]  and  we  went  over  things  together. 
She  had  told  the  principal  that  she  wanted  me  to  come  in,"  one  paraeducator  described  her 
conference  with  the  teacher  who  would  work  with  a  child  that  she  had  previously  worked 
with.  "Even  the  teacher  has  had  questions  about  what  to  do,  and  he  asks  me,  'What  do  you 
think  I  should  do?'."  (Interview  12) 

These  exchanges  not  only  assist  the  teacher  with  gaining  useful  information  concerning 
the  child  with  special  needs,  they  validate  the  paraeducator' s  importance  to  the  school  and 
the  children.  Despite  the  fact  that  most  of  the  paraeducators  described  the  teacher  with 
whom  they  worked  in  very  favorable  manner,  very  few  (five)  of  the  paraeducators  made 
any  reference  to  specific  positive  feedback  that  they  received  from  the  teachers.  For  two  of 
the  paraeducators  the  positive  feedback  that  they  did  mention  was  related  to  the 
encouragement  that  they  received  for  entering  or  continuing  in  teacher  preparation 
programs.  "She  wants  to  show  me  that  teaching  is  for  me,  and  maybe  I'd  like  it,"  stated 
one  paraeducator.  (Interview  15)  "People  here  are  really  supportive  and  they  said,  'you've 
got  to  go  for  it',"  a  paraeducator  who  has  just  entered  a  community  college  program 
shared.  (Interview  11)  For  others  it  was  praise  for  a  job  well  done.  "People  will  always 
say,  'It's  because  of  you,  you're  so  good...',  it's  embarrassing,"  laughed  one  paraeducator 
proudly.  (Interview  2)  "She  never  worked  with  a  blind  child  before  and  she  told  me  she 
needed  me  to  help  teach  her.  It  made  me  feel  really  good!"  shared  another  paraeducator 
proudly.  (Interview  6) 

Inclusion:     Philosophy  and  Implementation 

Since  the  paraeducators  were  asked,  "What  is  it  like  to  be  a  paraeducator  working  in 
inclusion?"  many  of  their  feelings  about  inclusion,  both  positive  and  negative,  emerged 
from  the  interviews. 
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Most  of  the  staff  who  work  in  schools  would  probably  agree  that  they  have  seen  many 
changes  in  schools  in  terms  of  organization,  teaching  strategies,  and  diversity  in  the  last 
few  years.  The  paraeducators  in  the  study  observed  changes  in  special  education  programs 
and  implementation  during  the  time  they  worked  in  schools.  One  of  the  differences  that 
they  noted  was  the  severity  of  the  children's  disabilities.  "In  the  last  two  years  we've  seen 
an  increase  in  very  special  needs  children  coming  into  our  program.  We  had  more  mildly 
disabled  children  when  I  began  and  now  I'm  finding  we're  having  more  involved  children 
come  into  the  program,"  observed  a  paraeducator  with  eight  years  of  experience. 
(Interview  20) 

The  process  of  inclusion  has  brought  new  roles  for  the  teacher,  the  special  education 
teacher,  and  the  paraeducator.  'The  role  of  the  special  ed  teacher  has  changed.  It  has 
totally  changed.  They  are  not  just  a  teacher  anymore.  They  have  become  facilitators;  they 
have  become  administrators  to  a  degree,"  observed  one  paraeducator.  For  paraeducators, 
the  job  has  changed  considerably.  "We're  not  just  a  teacher's  helper.  It's  not  strictly  a 
classroom  aide  working  on  clerical  or  classroom  activities,"  voiced  a  jsaraeducator 
reflecting  on  her  considerable  responsibilities  as  a  one  to  one  paraeducator.  (Interview  1) 
"Ten  years  ago  the  purpose  was  to  have  an  extra  set  of  hands.  So  the  job  has  changed 
significantly,"  another  paraeducator  shared.  (Interview  1)  "It  is  a  profession  still  in 
transition,  and  a  secretarial  [position],  what  used  to  be  this  position,  is  no  more," 
explained  a  paraeducator  from  a  different  district  (Interview  23)  "When  I  first  started  we 
never  left  the  classroom.  1  would  even  eat  in  the  classroom,"  laughed  a  paraeducator  who 
reflected  back  on  her  work  in  the  special  education  self  contained  classroom.    She 
continued,  "Gradually  we  went  out  for  more  and  more  things,  that  they  could  handle  if  they 
went  out  But  the  first  six  or  seven  years  I  would  say  it  was  completely  self-contained." 
[Here  the  paraeducator  is  describing  a  typical  mainstreaming  model,  where  the  children 
with  identified  special  education  needs  receive  the  majority  of  their  instruction  in  a  self- 
contained  special  education  setting  with  a  special  education  tejicher  and  paraeducator.  As 
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the  children  become  more  socially  and  academically  independent  they  attend  classes  for  part 
of  the  day  in  the  regular  education  setting.]  Inclusion  "was  a  big  change  and  I  was  a  little 
wary  about  it,  as  I  think  we  all  were.  We  had  high  hopes  but  we  didn't  know  exactly  how 
it  would  turn  out."  (Interview  5) 

One  of  the  paraeducators,  a  woman  who  had  previously  taught  in  a  regulzu-  education 
classroom,  reflected  on  the  process  of  special  education,  education,  and  inclusion.  "It 
[education]  has  changed  in  a  lot  of  ways,  but  a  lot  of  the  ways  are  similar.  It's  packaged  a 
little  differently.  How  can  it  change  that  much?  Your  goal  is  to  make  inclusion  work,  and 
have  the  children  come  out  with  good  self  esteem  and  a  good  sense  of  learning,"  she 
smiled.  (Interview  8) 

Paraeducators  perceived  varying  degrees  of  support  for  their  position  and  for  the 
inclusion  effort  from  administrators.  They  also  reported  that  different  administrative  staff 
members  were  involved  with  the  inclusion  effort  in  each  district.  In  one  of  the  districts  the 
principal  was  very  involved  with  implementing  inclusion.  This  principal  hired  the 
paraeducators,  provided  some  training  for  them,  created  the  policies  concerning  their 
employment,  and  provided  some  supervision.  In  this  building  the  special  education 
presence  was  negligible.  In  fact,  one  of  the  paraeducators  indicated  that  the  building 
special  education  teacher,  although  he  was  technically  her  supervisor,  had  never  spoken  to 
her. 

In  another  system,  the  principal  was  also  credited  with  being  the  person  most  supportive 
of  the  inclusion  effort,  although  that  principal  did  not  provide  training  or  create  policies  for 
paraeducators.  "I  think  that  the  principal  sets  the  tone  of  welcome,  and  everybody  follows 
through,"  stated  one  paraeducator.  (Interview  1)  A  colleague  from  the  same  building 
explained,  "I  just  noticed  that  everybody  was  conmiitted  to  do  what  was  needed  to  be  done. 
They  were  going  to  work  to  get  him  [the  child]  included."  (Interview  2)    In  this  district  the 
Director  of  Special  Education  has  become  involved  by  implementing  town-wide  meetings 
for  paraeducators.  Here,  the  paraeducators  felt  that  the  administration  was  showing 
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support  for  their  position  and  was  "starting  to  realize  that  what  we  do  is  a  lot  different  than 
from  what  a  kid  out  of  high  school  would  be  doing."  (Interview  2) 

In  the  other  districts,  the  special  education  administrators  appeared  to  be  the 
administrators  whom  the  pjaraeducators  perceived  as  being  supportive.  None  of  the 
paraeducators  reported  feeling  that  these  administrators  provided  day  to  day  support,  but 
one  paraeducator  explained,  "They  are  always  available  if  there's  a  problem.  We  can 
always  call  them."  (Interview  4) 

Concerns  about  Inclusion 

The  paraeducators  expressed  several  specific  concerns  about  inclusion,  including:  the 
severity  of  the  child's  disability  might  not  allow  the  child  to  benefit  from  an  inclusive 
program,  the  child's  behavior  interfered  with  other  children's  learning,  and  the  teachers  and 
paraeducators  were  unprepared  to  deal  appropriately  with  the  child's  many  needs. 

"I'm  speaking  about  LD  children,  because  I  feel  that  that  is  what  inclusion  is  beneficial 
for.  As  far  as  the  severe  and  profoundly  mentally  retarded,  I  think  they  need  time  out,"  a 
paraeducator  who  currently  worked  with  a  learning  disabled  children  said.  (Interview  7)    A 
paraeducator  who  was  assigned  to  a  first  grade  child  with  autism  said,  "I  don't  think  he's 
getting  much  from  the  classroom.  ...With  intelligence  he's  just  not  at  that  level  at  all,  and 
that's  where  I  think  he  suffers."  (Interview  3)   "I  don't  think  we're  giving  her  anything 
that  great,"  one  paraeducator  spoke  out  strongly  about  a  child  in  the  school  with  whom  she 
did  not  work  directly,  "Even  the  lessons  that  are  presented  in  front  of  her,  she  doesn't 
know  what's  going  on  half  the  time."  (Interview  15)  "I  thought  in  the  beginning,  'Oh,  he 
would  do  much  better  if  he  wasn't  included  and  had  smaller  groups,'  which  I  still  think,  if 
he  was  in  smaller  groups  he  could  do  better  because  he  doesn't  concentrate  that  well. 
Things  distract  him,"  a  first  year  paraeducator  reflected  on  her  conflicting  beliefs  regarding 
the  first  grader  with  whom  she  worked.  (Interview  22) 
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The  most  troubling  aspect  of  inclusion,  as  described  by  the  paraeducators,  for  their 
situations,  was  the  difficulty  of  controlling  a  child's  behaviors  so  that  they  did  not  interfere 
with  the  learning  of  the  other  children  in  the  class.  It  can  probably  be  assumed  that  because 
the  classroom  teacher,  usually  the  only  other  adult  in  the  room,  would  be  presenting  the 
group  lessons  during  which  the  disruptive  behavior  occurred,  the  paraeducator  would  be 
responsible  for  implementing  any  behavioral  controls.  Because  of  this  responsibility,  the 
paraeducators  would  be  particularly  attuned  to  the  disruption.  "If  you  have  an  aide  in  a 
classroom  with  twenty  kids  and  a  teacher,  and  you  have  a  child  that's  a  behavior  problem, 
you're  not  teaching  anybody  because  you're  spending  your  time  trying  to  keep  him  under 
control.  That's  a  problem,"  one  woman  explained.  (Interview  19)  "It  [inclusion]  has  its 
setbacks,"  another  woman  voiced,  "for  instance,  if  he  has  a  temper  tantrum  in  the  class, 
that's  disruptive  to  the  other  children."  (Interview  13)  "What  happens  when  it  gets  in  the 
way  of  other  kids'  learning?  I  know  I  couldn't  learn  in  an  environment  like  that.  I'm  sure 
there  are  a  lot  of  other  people  that  are  going  to  have  that  same  problem,  or  where  I  wouldn't 
want  my  child  getting  punched  in  the  face,  or  spit  on,"  stated  another  paraeducator 
emphatically.  (Interview  15)    For  one  paraeducator,  who  has  spent  the  year  working  with 
a  severely  disabled  kindergarten  child,  "There's  just  so  much  disruption,  and  it  has  really 
destroyed  so  much  of  the  time  for  the  other  kids,  and  made  the  teacher  so  stressed  out,  and 
the  quality  of  their  classroom  experience  has  been  very  challenged,"  she  explained 
somewhat  discouraged.  (Interview  16) 

Some  of  the  paraeducators  expressed  negative  feelings  about  the  inclusion  process  that 
were  not  related  to  the  child's  needs,  but  rather  to  the  ability  of  the  school  to  accommodate 
the  child.  "I  don't  think  it  can  work  for  all  kids.  In  some  cases  it's  the  school,  and  they 
don't  know  what  to  do,"  stated  one  paraeducator.  (Interview  2)    "Some  of  the  teachers 
have  been  here  for  years  and  they're  not  used  to  it,"  another  paraeducator  explained  about 
the  new  inclusion  program.  (Interview  15)    A  paraeducator  with  a  special  education 
teaching  background  herself  said,  "Well,  it's  a  tremendous  expectation  to  hope  that 
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classroom  teachers  [general  education  teachers]  can  absorb  special  needs  children  with  no 
extra  support.  I  think  that's  extraordinary.  I  know  that  classroom  teachers  have  mixed 
feelings  about  this.  As  well  they  should.  They  don't  always  have  special  ed  training.  It 
can  be  very  frightening.  They're  already  doing  what  they're  supposed  to  be  doing,  and 
now  their  jobs  have  been  doubled."  (Interview  1) 

Positive  Perceptions  of  Inclusion 

Despite  the  many  challenges  of  their  jobs,  the  severity  of  the  disabilities  of  most  of  the 
children,  and  the  frustrations  of  implementing  inclusion,  all  of  the  paraeducators  in  the 
study  expressed  positive  feelings  about  inclusion.  While  the  majority  of  the  paraeducators 
were  hired  by  the  school  systems  to  assist  in  implementing  inclusive  programs  for  specific 
children,  some  of  the  paraeducators  had  been  employed  in  special  education  programs  for 
years,  and,  like  the  classroom  teachers,  their  roles  had  been  greatly  altered  by  the 
implementation  of  inclusion. 

The  experiences  that  typical  children  gained  in  a  classroom  with  diverse  learners  were 
articulated  as  a  benefit  to  inclusion,  by  many  of  the  paraeducators.  A  paraeducator  who 
worked  in  a  first  grade  said,  "You're  starting  the  other  regular  education  kids  this  early  and 
they're  becoming  tolerant  of  these  kids  who  may  be  a  little  different  than  they  are,  but  that's 
just  the  way  they  are,  and  it's  accepted."  (Interview  13)  Another  paraeducator  felt  'The 
only  great  thing  about  it  is  that  kids  know  there  are  other  kids  out  there,  and  that  kids  aren't 
all  the  same."  (Interview  15)  "I've  seen  the  other  students  in  the  class  gaining  so  much. 
They  love  to  help  our  special  ed  children.  And  just  probably  so  many  other  things  that  I 
can't  even  think  of  them  right  now,"  said  one  paraeducator  who  had  just  begun  working  in 
inclusion  after  years  in  a  self  contained  sjjecial  education  program.  (Interview  5) 

Most  of  the  paraeducators  identified  the  social  benefits  to  the  child  to  whom  they  were 
assigned  as  the  most  positive  aspect  of  inclusion.  One  paraeducator  described  a  child  as 
"literally  blending  in  with  the  other  children.  She  is  very  accepted  by  her  peers,  which  is  a 
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big  part  of  it  that's  helped  her  feel  comfortable,  "  (Interview  9)   "He  sees  typical  students 
and  he  has  had  excellent  role  models.  He  has  friends,"  another  paraeducator  observed. 
(Interview  1)    "Even  if  he  hasn't  maintained  or  gained  a  lot  in  academics,  he's  gained  a  lot 
with  social  skills  and  things  like  that.  Being  with  other  kids  has  been  great  for  him,"  said  a 
paraeducator  of  a  fifth  grade  child  who  moved  from  a  self  contained  to  inclusive  setting. 
(Interview  19) 

As  the  children  grow  up,  and  continue  to  be  included  in  classrooms,  there  may  be 
additional  benefits.  As  one  paraeducator  explained,  "He's  going  to  have  so  much  more  self 
confidence  when  he  gets  older.  To  know  that  he  can  be  in  the  regular  classroom  and  he  can 
be  like  the  other  boys  and  giris."  (Interview  13) 

The  paraeducators  hoped  that  being  included  in  the  classroom  would  mean  that  the  child 
would  be  included  in  the  community  as  well.  "He  sees  his  friends  in  the  grocery  store. 
The  people  in  the  school,  they  all  know  who  he  is,"  said  a  paraeducator  assigned  to  a  child 
who  returned  from  an  out  of  district  placement,  to  an  inclusive  classroom.  (Interview  12) 
"There  have  been  many  instances,  when  I've  felt  very  good,  like,  look  at  her,  it's  working. 
She  is  fitting  in.  She  can  make  it.  She  can  grow  up  knowing  her  fellow  town-mates,  and 
perhaps  hold  a  job  in  the  IGA  supermarket,  and  be  successful.  There  are  some  endearing 
moments  when  the  teacher  and  I  will  look  at  each  other  and  say,  'All  right,  look  at  that!'" 
exclaimed  a  kindergarten  paraeducator.  (Interview  16)  "He'll  get  himself  a  decent  job 
when  he  gets  older  and  he'll  have  all  the  social  skills,  he'll  be  able  to  get  along  with 
everybody,"  voiced  a  paraeducator  assisting  a  child  with  mental  retardation.  (Interview  22) 

One  of  the  criticisms  of  inclusion  is  that  children  are  placed  into  general  education 
settings  without  proper  support  systems.  Several  of  the  paraeducators  referred  to  this 
specific  problem.  "I  would  definitely  recommend  it  as  long  as  you  have  the  support 
system.  Not  just  one  person  in  it  by  themselves,"  a  first  grade  paraeducator  stated.  "He 
may  need  somebody  to  help  him.  I  would  never  recommend  that  kids  just  go  in  alone. 
They  definitely  need  to  have  a  paraeducator  in  certain  classrooms  where  it's  needed,"  she 
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elaborated.  (Interview  13)   "I  think  that  with  the  right  kids  and  the  right  support  it  is  really 
good,"  said  a  paraeducator  assigned  to  a  child  with  autism.  (Interview  2)  "If  the  support 
is  there  and  the  modifications  are  there  and  they  have  a  good  team  working  together,  I  think 
it  can  work.  I  think  its  the  best  thing... .If  they  can  do  it  and  they  can  make  the 
modifications  I  think  it's  great.  I'm  totally  for  it."  (Interview  6) 

Making  inclusion  work,  required  commitment  on  the  part  of  all  of  the  staff.  As  one 
paraeducator  observed,  "I  think  we  have  caring  teachers.  I  mean,  you  have  to.  And  you 
have  to  have  teachers  that  believe  in  it  too,  wholeheartedly,  and  really  want  to  make  it 
work."  (Interview  5) 

Each  paraeducator  within  the  context  of  the  interview  offered  some  support  for 
inclusion:  "I  think  it  will  work  with  a  lot  of  kids.  A  lot  more  kids  than  originally  thought." 
(Interview  2) 

"He's  here,  he  belongs  here."  (Interview  1) 
"It's  nice  to  see  it  working  so  well."  (Interview  4) 

"1  never,  ever  thought  that  he'd  get  to  the  point  where  it  wouldn't  work.  I've  really  never 
felt  like  he's  really  taking  away  from  the  kids  in  the  classroom."  (Interview  14) 
"I've  seen  many  miracles. . .  So,  I  think  if  inclusion  isn't  for  everybody,  and  I'm  sure  it 
isn't  for  everyone,  it's  at  least  worth  a  try,  I  think.  Because  the  benefits  are  so  great  and  it 
does  work."  (Interview  5) 

One  of  the  paraeducators,  who  has  worked  in  the  school  system  for  fourteen  years,  told 
a  story  that  described  the  changes  she  has  seen  in  classrooms  as  the  result  of  the  inclusion 
process.  "One  miracle  that  always  comes  to  mind  is  one  particular  boy,  who  I've  been 
working  with  since  first  grade,  who  had  to  be  physically  restrained,  who  just  could  not 
stay  in  the  classroom,  even  our  sjDecial  ed  classroom.  And  last  year  he  was  in  a  regular 
classroom  all  day.  And  I  never  thought  he  could  do  it.  And  at  times  he  did  have  to  leave 
the  room.  He  was  on  a  strict  behavior  modification  system.  And  he  did  have  to  leave  the 
room  quite  often.  Gradually  it  got  less  and  less  and  less.  And  he  made  friends,  which  he 
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never  did  before.  This  year  he's  not  even  on  this  management  system.  He,  himself,  asked 
to  be  taken  off  and  we  went  along  with  that  And  he  has  got  friends.  He  stays  in  the 

regular  ed  classroom  all  day.  He's  just  doing  fantastic.  And  I'm  very  happy I  never 

thought  I'd  be  seeing  the  things  I'm  seeing  right  now."   Much  later  in  the  interview  the 
same  paraeducator  shared,  "And  it's  perfectly  natural  for  her  [a  parent  of  a  child  moving 
into  an  inclusive  setting]  to  have  doubts,  I  did;  And  nothing's  perfect  at  first,  but  things  get 
worked  out.  And  I've  seen  it  get  better,  much  better.  When  you  see  the  smiles  on  the 
faces  of  our  special  education  students  and  you  see  the  smiles  on  the  faces  of  the  peers  that 
are  helping  them  and  are  friends  with  them... I  think  [anyone]  would  enjoy  seeing  their 
child  like  that,  accepted  by  friends,  having  all  different  kinds  of  friends  and  still  learning  at 
the  same  time.  Learning  when  you  don't  even  realize  they're  learning.  Like  this  one  boy.  I 
don't  know  how  he  learns,  but  he  does,  in  his  own  way.  Now  maybe  when  he's  just 
sitting  there  he's  picking  up  things.  If  he  was  in  a  self-contained  [special  education] 
classroom  he  wouldn't  be  hearing  [the  broad  array  of  content  and  language  in  a  general 
education  setting]  and  his  mind  is  somehow  learning  it  in  his  own  way.  And  he  is 
learning.  They  are  all  learning.  And  they're  happy.  They're  happy."  (Interviews) 

Perceptions  about  the  Paraeducator  Position  and  Job  Satisfaction 

"Paras  work  under  terrible  circumstances  to  make  things  work."  (Interview  1) 

Despite  their  plans  to  remain  employed  as  paraeducators  or  teachers,  almost  all  of  the 
paraeducators  expressed  frustrations  with  their  particular  positions,  or  with  broader  issues 
of  the  paraeducator  field. 

Some  of  these  frustrations  fell  under  the  category  of  administrative  procedures.  These 
included  having  too  many  children  with  whom  to  work,  working  in  too  many  classrooms, 
lacking  time  to  plan  or  communication  with  other  staff  members,  lack  of  clarity  in  chain  of 
command,  and  the  inflexibility  of  the  schedule.  Another  organizational  concern  was  the 
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lack  of  break  time  for  paraeducators,  particularly  those  who  work  one-on-one  with  a  child 
and  are  not  allowed  to  leave  the  child  at  all.  "Just  to  take  a  break,  relax  kind  of,  for  ten 
minutes,  and  then  go  back,  ...instead  of  constant,  constant,  constant,"  a  paraeducator  who 
worked  with  a  particularly  demanding  child  exclaimed.  (Interview  21)  "Sometimes  we 
only  get  a  few  minutes  for  lunch  because  we  have  to  be  rushed  somewhere  else.  Just  be 
quick  about  it  and  not  complaining,"  another  stated.  (Interview  15)  When  paraeducators 
were  allowed  a  little  respite,  it  did  not  go  unappreciated,  as  one  paraeducator  described,  "It 
is  demanding  [the  job]  and  it  can  be  tiresome.  But,  I'm  fortunate  enough  that  the  teacher 
realizes  that  it  can  happen  to  any  of  us,  and  she  lets  us  go  take  a  five  minute  break." 
(Interview  1 1)    Other  administrative  issues  such  as  lack  of  job  description,  low  salary,  and 
unclear  supervision  procedures  added  to  the  frustration  of  some  paraeducators. 

The  lack  of  training  and  of  clear  role  definition  also  presented  difficulties  for  the 
paraeducators  in  this  study.  "I  have  spent  a  lot  of  my  day  trying  to  figure  out  what  I'm 
supposed  to  be  doing,  because  it  changes  all  the  time,"  voiced  one  paraeducator. 
(Interview  7)  "In  the  beginning,  especially,  I  was  overwhelmed,"  remembered  another 
woman.  (Interview  16)  Still  another  paraeducator  felt  that  the  lack  of  definition  for  both 
teacher  and  paraeducator  roles  caused  frustration,  "It's  frustrating  at  times  because  it's  hard 
to  define  where  your  position  stops  and  where  the  teacher's  starts,"  she  explained. 
(Interview  17) 

Another  of  the  frustrations  that  was  expressed  by  many  of  the  paraeducators  was  the 
lack  of  professional  standards,  training,  or  professional  respect  accorded  to  paraeducators. 
"I  think  that  the  hardest  part  for  most  of  us  is  that  it  is  not  an  established  profession  right 
now,  and  we  would  like  it  to  be.  Not  just  a  mix  of  people  who  couldn't  get  another  job,  as 
it  may  be  perceived,"  stated  one  paraeducator.  She  continued,  "We'd  like  it  to  be 
professional.  Have  some  standards."  (Interview!)  Another  paraeducator  echoed  her 
thoughts,  "I  think  there  should  be  standards,"  she  said.  "There  is  no  standard  and  you're 
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lucky  to  get  a  smart  person  with  a  lot  of  common  sense  [as  a  paraeducator].  There're  no 
standards!"  (Interview  2) 

Several  of  the  paraeducators  specifically  referred  to  the  lack  of  respect  that  they  feel  is 
accorded  to  paraeducators.  "At  the  other  school,  I  heard  them  [the  children]  refer  to  me  as 
the  "teacher's  helper'  and  it  downplays  the  role,"  stated  one  paraeducator.  (Interview  12) 
Another  paraeducator,  in  a  different  school  system,  shared  a  similar  experience,  'There  is 
one  teacher,  she  insists  on  saying,  'assistant',  'aide',  or  'helper',  and  she  does  it  constantly 
if  front  of  the  kids!"  (Interview  23)  "We  are  not,  I  truly  believe,  treated  like 
professionals,"  another  paraeducator  stated  firmly.  (Interview  17) 

Some  of  the  paraeducators  also  indicated  that  they  felt  that  the  school  staff  did  not 
appreciate  their  particular  efforts  or  abilities.  "They  come  out  of  college  and  some  people 
will  get  up  on  a  high  horse,"  one  paraeducator  stated,  "No  matter  how  many  years  you've 
been  doing  whatever  you're  doing  [being  a  paraeducator]."  (Interview  23)    Another 
explained,  "You  have  a  sense  that  this  might  work  out  well  right  now,  but  you  can't  do  it, 
because  it's  not  your  program.  You  might  be  able  to  say  later,  'What  do  you  think  of 
working  such  and  such  in?'  and  if  you're  met  with  a  flexible  person  that  could  work  well. 
If  not,  [shaking  her  head],  it's  very  frustrating!"  (Interview  16) 

When  paraeducators  were  improperly  utilized  it  also  seemed  to  contribute  to  their 
frustration,  especially  for  those  paraeducators  who  felt  that  they  were  underutilized. 
"Sometimes  I  just  stand  there.. ..I  feel  like  there  are  better  things  that  I  could  be  doing,"  one 
paraeducator  described  her  situation.  (Interview  15)  "It  can  get  very  tedious  and  boring  at 
times.  You  start  to  feel  like  a  baby-sitter,"  another  explained.  (Interview  12)  In  other 
cases,  where  the  paraeducator  had  too  much  responsibility,  the  blurring  of  the  lines 
between  paraeducator  and  teacher  caused  frustration. 
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Job  Satisfaction 

"I  love  the  job.  You  know  it's  a  good  place  when  you  wake  up  and  don't  regret  having  to 
go  to  work."  (Interviews) 

When  queried  concerning  their  future  plans,  the  majority  (15)  of  the  paraeducators  in  the 
study  indicated  that  they  would  return  to  their  positions  for  the  next  school  year.  Of  those 
who  did  not  plan  to  return,  three  of  the  paraeducators  were  applying  for  teaching  positions 
and  they  indicated  that  if  they  did  not  secure  positions  they  would  remain  as  paraeducators. 
One  of  the  pjaraeducators  was  relocating  due  to  her  spouse's  job  change,  but  indicated  that 
she  would  like  to  work  as  a  paraeducator  in  her  new  community.  One  of  the  paraeducators 
was  leaving  to  enter  a  teacher  preparation  program  as  a  full  time  student.  Of  the  three 
remaining  paraeducators  who  planned  to  leave  their  positions,  one  who  had  just  completed 
a  master's  degree  in  special  education  did  not  wish  to  return  to  the  paraeducator  position, 
even  if  she  did  not  find  a  teaching  job.  Another  was  a  newly  certified  teacher,  and  although 
she  would  like  to  stay  in  a  teaching  related  field  if  she  did  not  find  a  teaching  job,  she  felt 
she  could  not  remain  in  a  job  that  paid  as  poorly  as  the  paraprofessional  position  she  held. 
The  last  paraeducator  was  very  dissatisfied  in  her  first  year,  and  did  not  plan  to  continue  to 
work  in  the  education  field. 

Of  those  paraeducators  who  were  planning  to  remain  in  their  positions,  one  woman  was 
enrolled  in  her  last  year  of  a  teacher  preparation  program,  one  was  thinking  about  going 
back  to  college  to  get  a  degree,  one  woman  with  a  degree  was  considering  completing 
teaching  certification  requirements,  and  one  had  just  begun  work  on  an  associate's  degree 
in  early  childhood  education  at  a  community  college. 

Despite  the  fact  that  there  has  been  attention  paid  to  the  attrition  in  the  paraeducator  field, 
and  the  burnout  experienced  by  paraeducators  (Frith  and  Lindsey,  1982;  Logue,  1992; 
Pickett,  1986b ),  the  paraeducators  in  this  study  appeared  to  feel  more  positively  than 
negatively  about  their  positions.  They  indicated  several  reasons  why  they  enjoyed  their 
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work.  These  reasons  were  similar  to  the  reasons  that  they  gave  for  becoming  paraeducators 
initially.  "I  love  working  with  children,  and  1  like  helping  children  who  need  a  little  extra 
help!"  one  paraeducator  exclaimed.  (Interview  4)  "The  kids  are  really  neat.  I  really  enjoy 
working  with  them,"she  said.  (Interview  14)    "I  enjoy  it,"  another  stated  emphatically,  "I 
never  get  frustrated.  I  never  get  burned  out!"  (Interview  6) 

Others  reflected  on  the  variety  that  the  job  afforded  them.  "I  love  it!  Something  new 
every  day,"  enthused  a  second  year  paraeducator.  (Interview  13)  "The  days  go  by 
quickly!"  exclaimed  another  woman.  (Interview  9)  "The  day  goes  by  fast.  I  don't  think 
I've  ever  looked  at  my  watch  and  said,  'Oh,  how  much  longer  until  lunch?'"  one 
paraeducator  laughed.  (Interview  17) 

A  third  aspect  of  their  job  satisfaction  was  emotional  satisfaction.  "I  don't  think  I'm 
getting  through  to  them,  and  then  they  know  exactly  what  I'm  talking  about,"  one 
paraeducator  explained.  "It's  emotionally  rewarding,"  another  stated  simply.  (Interview 
17) 

For  those  paraeducators  who  were  pursuing  teacher  certification  programs  or  who  were 
recently  certified  but  had  not  taught,  the  paraeducator  job  was  viewed  as  a  learning 
experience.  One  paraeducator  summed  it  up,  when  she  said,  "I'm  learning.  I  take  this  as  a 
big  learning  experience  because  you  don't  get  enough  in  school  [college]."  (Interview  3) 


Summary 

The  paraeducators  in  this  study  had  different  educational  and  experiential  backgrounds, 
yet  they  seemed  to  have  a  common  motivation  for  seeking  a  position  that  is  often  described 
as  underpaid  and  overworked.  The  love  of  children  was  cited  most  often  by  the  group  as 
their  reason  for  entering  the  field,  as  well  as  their  reason  for  remaining.  It  was  obvious 
from  their  descriptions  of  the  children  with  whom  they  worked  that  the  paraeducators  had 
developed  a  close  rapport  with  these  children.  Particularly  touching  were  the  descriptions 
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of  children  who  could  not  communicate,  except  through  the  paraeducator,  and  who  had 
very  difficult  and  troubling  behaviors.  In  these  cases  the  paraeducators  often  described  the 
children  with  the  kind  of  warmth  and  affection  that  one  might  expect  of  a  parent.  It  was 
clear  that  they  felt  an  ownership  of  these  children.  Often  in  acknowledging  this  ownership, 
the  paraeducators  recognized  the  fact  that  they  may  have  bonded  too  closely  with  a  child, 
and  that  their  relationship  might  not  strengthen  the  child's  overall  development  and 
independence. 

In  addition  to  their  diverse  backgrounds,  the  paraeducators  had  varying  degrees  of 
responsibilities  for  the  children  with  whom  they  worked,  and  they  worked  under  different 
employment  structures  as  well  as  with  children  of  varying  ages  and  disabilities.  Despite 
these  many  differences,  their  perceptions  of  their  experiences,  frustrations  and 
satisfactions,  are  strikingly  similar. 
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CHAPTER  VI 
DISCUSSION 

Paraeducators  have  been  employed  in  public  schools  since  just  after  World  War  Two. 
Now,  although  they  woiic  in  regular  education  classrooms,  compensatory  education 
programs.  Head  Start  programs,  and  related  services  areas,  the  greatest  nimibers  of 
paraeducators  (approximately  one  half  of  the  total  number),  are  employed  in  special 
education.  The  roles  and  responsibilities  of  all  paraeducators  have  changed  over  the  last 
fifty  years,  evolving  from  simple  monitoring  and  clerical  tasks,  to  responsibilities  for 
instruction,  language  translation,  and  community  liaison  activities.  The  roles  of 
paraeducators  in  special  education  have  changed  dramatically  from  when  paraeducators 
were  first  introduced  into  special  education  classrooms  in  public  schools  with  the 
implementation  of  P.L.  94-142  in  1975.  Initially  special  education  jxiraeducators  reported 
directly  to  special  education  teachers  or  supervisors  and  worked  in  isolated  settings 
assisting  children  with  identified  special  education  needs.  As  the  level  of  severity  of  the 
needs  of  children  who  attended  public  schools  increased  and  more  children  with  special 
needs  were  included  in  general  education  classrooms,  the  responsibilities  of  special 
education  paraeducators  broadened.  Paraeducators  are  now  responsible  for  a  growing 
number  of  tasks  within  general  education  settings,  and  throughout  the  school  building. 

This  study  examined  the  perceptions  of  23  paraeducators  in  four  Connecticut  school 
districts  concerning  the  dimensions  of  their  role  as  paraeducators.  All  of  the  participants 
were  working  in  general  education  elementary  school  classrooms,  grades  pre-kindergarten 
to  grade  five,  to  facilitate  the  inclusion  of  children  with  identified  special  education  needs. 
Data  was  collected  through  a  guided  interview  format,  (no  specific  questions  were  asked  of 
all  the  paraeducators,  but  a  general  interview  guide  was  employed),  to  determine  how 
individual  paraeducators  viewed  some  of  the  elements  of  their  employment  While  this 
research  did  not  include  a  large  number  of  paraeducators,  I  believe  that  the  results  are  valid 
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based  on  my  personal  experiences  and  on  a  review  of  the  literature.  The  research  may 
interest  policy  makers,  school  district  administrators,  faculty  at  institutions  of  higher 
education,  teachers  and  other  professionals,  paraeducators,  parents  or  others  who  are 
interested  in  gaining  an  understanding  of  the  way  paraeducators  view  their  experiences. 

The  perceptions  of  the  paraeducators  in  this  study  may  or  may  not  reflect  the 
experiences  of  paraeducators  in  other  times  and  places,  who  have  different  personal 
backgrounds  and  work  experiences.  Their  responses  do  offer  a  perspective  on  the 
experiences  of  jaaraeducators  in  inclusive  settings  that  is  impossible  to  gain  without 
soliciting  information  from  paraeducators.  The  data  from  individual  interviews  in  this 
study  can  be  aggregated  to  determine  commonalties.  Information  about  certain  dimensions 
of  the  paraeducator  experience  emerged:  policies  and  issues  (hiring  standards,  job 
descriptions,  salaries,  benefits,  supervision  and  evaluation  procedures),  school  district  or 
building  level  implementation  procedures  for  the  employment  of  paraeducators 
(paraeducator  roles  and  responsibilities,  paraeducator-teacher  pairing,  opportunities  for 
paraeducators  and  teachers  to  dialogue,  training  needs  of  paraeducators,  professional 
development  of  paraeducators),  and  paraeducators'  perceptions  of  the  quality  of  their 
exf>erience,  (the  inclusion  process,  job  satisfaction,  and  paraeducator  relationships  with 
other  members  of  the  school  community).  Some  of  this  information  confirmed  results 
found  in  previous  studies,  several  findings  contrasted  with  some  of  the  results  of  previous 
studies,  and  some  of  the  information  generated  from  this  research  contributed  new 
information  to  the  body  of  knowledge  concerning  the  employment  of  paraeducators. 

Administrative  Policies  and  Issues 

Hiring  Procedures  and  Job  Description: 

The  lack  of  standards  concerning  hiring  procedures  and  job  descriptions  for 
paraeducators  has  been  well  documented  in  the  research  (Johnson,  1994;  McKenzie  and 
Houk,  1986;  Pickett,  1986;  Pickett,  Vasa,  and  Steckelberg,  1993;  Rubin  and  Long, 
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1994)  The  findings  of  this  study  are  consistent  with  the  research.  There  appeared  to  be  few 
standard  procedures  for  hiring  paraeducators  even  within  individual  districts.  Also,  the 
availabihty  and  relevance  of  job  descriptions  varied  considerably. 

Since  Connecticut  has  no  state  level  standards  pertaining  to  the  credentialing,  hiring,  or 
training  of  paraeducators,  local  school  disuicts  are  responsible  for  designing  and 
implementing  their  own  policies.  According  to  the  information  gathered  in  this  study, 
hiring  procedures  varied  both  among  districts  and  within  districts,  with  no  clear  definition 
of  the  qualifications  for  entry  level  paraeducators.  All  of  the  paraeducators  in  the  study  had 
earned  a  high  school  diploma  or  its  equivalent,  and  the  majority  had  additional  education, 
but  it  was  unclear  if  any  educational  criteria  were  used  to  select  paraeducators.  There  may, 
actually  have  been  formal,  written  criteria  of  which  the  paraeducators  were  not  awaire.  If 
there  are  no  such  criteria  in  a  district,  the  district  should  take  steps  to  establish  at  least  entry 
level  criteria  for  paraeducators. 

The  experiential  backgrounds  of  the  paraeducators  in  this  study  were  typical  of  the 
diverse  backgrounds  of  paraeducators  described  in  the  literature.  Successful  parent 
volunteers  are  sometimes  recruited  to  become  paraeducators.  Substitute  teachers, 
individuals  who  are  considering  a  job  change  and  are  investigating  the  education  field,  and 
certified  teachers  who  are  seeking  entry  to  a  school  system  also  frequently  apply  for 
paraeducator  positions  (Blalock,  1991;  Hetcher-Campbell,  1992).  Many  of  the 
paraeducators  in  the  study  had  been  parent  volunteers.  Others  were  either  certified 
teachers,  or  individuals  who  were  interested  in  becoming  teachers.  A  few  of  the 
paraeducators  specifically  sought  out  positions  as  paraeducators. 

Although  paraeducators  would  benefit  from  receiving  job  descriptions  either  at  or  before 
their  job  interviews  (Blalock,  1991),  many  of  the  paraeducators  in  this  study  indicated  that 
they  had  not  seen  written  job  descriptions  either  prior  to,  or  following,  their  employment. 
The  individuals  who  had  received  written  job  descriptions,  indicated  that  their  job 
descriptions  did  not  always  reflect  their  current  job  responsibilities. 
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The  paraeducators  in  this  study  suggested  that  it  is  difficult  to  define  the  paraeducator's 
role  as  it  may  vary  between  settings  and  situations.  Because  of  this,  there  should  be  a 
continual  dialogue  among  members  of  the  educational  commimity  to  attempt  to  define  the 
paraeducator  role.  Job  descriptions  for  paraeducators  must  reflect  the  current 
responsibilities  of  paraeducators,  without  being  so  narrow  in  scope  that  they  do  not  allow 
flexibility.  Also,  these  job  descriptions  should  be  continually  re-evaluated  and  updated  to 
be  certain  that  they  reflect  current  job  responsibilities. 

Salary  and  Benefits: 

The  individual  school  districts  in  which  the  paraeducators  worked  were  responsible  for 
setting  pay  scales  and  defining  other  benefits  for  paraeducators.  Some  of  the  paraeducators 
in  the  study  were  represented  by  active  unions,  while  others  were  not  All  of  the 
paraeducators  in  the  study  were  paid  based  on  hourly  rates,  which  did  not  include  holidays 
or  vacations.  In  several  of  the  districts  paraeducators  who  worked  full  time  were  eligible 
for  benefits,  including  sick  days  and  medical  insurance.  In  those  cases,  the  paraeducators 
reported  that  they  were  satisfied  with  their  overall  salary  and  benefit  package,  even  though 
their  actual  hourly  salary  was  quite  low. 

Some  of  the  literature  has  indicated  that  paraeducators'  satisfaction  with  their  salaries 
and  benefits  may  be  a  significant  factor  in  the  retention  of  a  skilled  paraeducator  work 
force.  In  his  research  with  paraeducators  in  Maine,  Lx)gue  (1992)  found  that  low  salaries 
made  it  difficult  to  recruit  and  retain  paraeducators.  For  most  of  the  individuals  in  the 
current  study  this  did  not  seem  to  be  the  case.  Even  those  who  were  single  heads  of 
households  did  not  indicate  that  the  low  salary  would  force  them  to  leave  the  position. 
Although  one  of  the  paraeducators  indicated  she  would  like  to  earn  more  money,  she  also 
said,  "I  don't  want  to  make  too  much  of  an  issue  about  the  money,  because  it's  really  not 
that  important.  If  I  was  making  a  lot  more  money  at  something  I  didn't  enjoy  I  wouldn't  be 
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as  happy."  (Interview  10).  Only  one  paraeducator  in  the  study  indicated  that  she  would 
leave  the  job  because  of  her  salary. 

Supervision  and  Evaluation  Procedures: 

The  paraeducators  in  this  study  were  unclear  about  specific  policies  for  their  supervision 
and  evaluation;  they  were  often  unable  to  clearly  articulate  the  district's  procedures.  In 
most  cases  the  paraeducators  acknowledged  that  the  teachers  with  whom  they  worked 
provided  their  daily  supervision.  The  supervision  from  teachers  varied  considerably  among 
different  situations.  This  is  not  surprising  considering  that  most  teachers  have  not  been 
prepared  to  supervise  and  evaluate  paraeducators  (Fletcher-Campbell,  1992;  Pickett,  Vasa, 
Steckelberg,  1993).  The  majority  of  the  paraeducators  indicated  that  the  general  education 
teachers  in  whose  classrooms  they  worked  provided  them  with  any  day-to-day  supervision 
that  they  required.  Several  of  the  paraeducators  indicated  that  they  reported  directly  to  a 
special  education  teacher  who  served  as  their  supervisor. 

When  the  paraeducators  described  the  formal  evaluation  of  their  work,  their  responses 
indicated  that  in  some  districts  paraeducators  were  not  clear  about  how,  when,  and  by 
whom  they  were  evaluated.  Some  of  the  paraeducators  indicated  that  they  were  unclear 
about  the  chain  of  command  in  their  school  districts;  they  did  not  know  to  whom  they  were 
officially  accountable,  and  who  had  the  responsibility  for  their  formal  evaluation.  In  two 
districts  paraeducators  were  able  to  describe  annual  meetings  with  a  special  education 
administrator,  where  they  were  formally  evaluated.  In  those  cases  the  special  education 
administrator  based  his  or  her  evaluation  on  written  information  supplied  by  the  general 
education  classroom  teacher  and/or  the  special  education  teacher.  Paraeducators  in  the 
other  two  districts  were  less  clear  on  evaluation  procedures.  Again,  with  no  state  level 
standards  for  credentialing,  sup)ervising,  or  evaluating  paraeducators,  it  is  the  responsibility 
of  individual  districts  to  implement  supervision  and  evaluation  procedures. 
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School  District  or  Building  Level  Implementation  Procedures  for  the 
Employment  of  Paraeducators 

Paraeducator  Roles  and  Responsibilities 

There  is  a  considerable  lack  of  clarity  regarding  paraeducator  roles  and  responsibilities 
(Frank,  Keith  and  Steil,  1988;  Lamont  and  Hill,  1991),  and  considerable  diversity  in  the 
tasks  paraeducators  perform  in  various  classrooms  and  settings.  One  of  the  purposes  of 
this  study  was  to  discover  the  paraeducators'  perspectives  of  their  roles  and 
responsibilities.  Lasatar,  ( 1995),  identified  three  of  the  major  responsibilities  of 
paraeducators  in  inclusive  classrooms  as:  behavior  manager,  tutor,  and  support  person 
(supporting  both  teachers  and  students).  Lamont  and  Hill's  investigation,  (1991),  of  tasks 
performed  by  paraeducators  in  inclusive  classrooms  identified  a  variety  of  appropriate  tasks 
for  paraeducators.  Many  of  the  tasks  performed  by  f)araeducators  in  this  study  are 
consistent  with  the  findings  of  Lamont  and  Hill.  For  example,  paraeducators  in  the  Lamont 
and  Hill  study  indicated  that  they  made  instructional  materials,  completed  daily  records,  and 
provided  personal  care  assistance.  They  also  had  a  number  of  instructional  support 
responsibilities  involving  supervising  individual  or  small  groups  of  children,  supervising 
the  class  when  the  teacher  was  out  of  the  room,  and  for  carrying  out  prescribed  speech  and 
language  programs. 

The  paraeducators  in  the  current  study  appeared  to  have  a  considerable  amount  of 
responsibility  for  the  children  with  whom  they  worked.  Their  roles  involved  a  wide  range 
of  responsibilities,  including:  general  school  responsibilities,  clerical  tasks,  student 
supervision,  behavior  management,  assisting  with  physical  and  health  needs  of  specific 
children,  daily  record  keeping,  and  communication  with  parents.  All  of  them  had  some 
school  wide  responsibilities  and  many  of  them  also  reported  responsibilities  within  the 
special  subjects'  classrooms  (art,  music,  gym,  physical  education),  as  well  as 
responsibilities  related  to  individual  therapies  (occupational  therapy,  physical  therapy, 
speech  therapy).  The  majority  of  their  responsibilities  were  instructional,  including  the 
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modification  of  materials  and  lessons.  Although  they  did  not  express  much  frustration 
about  the  breadth  and  scope  of  their  resjxsnsibilities,  the  paraeducators  did  express 
frustration  when  their  roles  required  them  to  assist  an  individual  child  throughout  the  entire 
day.  In  such  situations  the  paraeducators  often  had  no  time  to  plan,  to  communicate  with 
other  adults,  or  to  take  a  break 

Some  of  the  paraeducators  in  the  study  were  responsible  for  communicating  a  child's 
progress  to  his  parents,  either  through  daily  communication  logs,  specially  designed 
reporting  forms,  or  periodic  phone  calls.  Several  of  the  paraeducators  attended  parent 
conferences  or  team  meetings  where  they  had  an  opportunity  to  communicate  with  the 
parents.  When  the  paraeducators  had  ongoing  contact  with  jmrents  they  seemed  to  value 
this  relationship.  Some  school  systems  did  not  encourage  pjaraeducators  to  communicate 
with  the  parents,  and  did  not  allow  them  to  attend  conferences  or  pupil  planning  meetings. 
When  they  were  excluded  from  parent  meetings,  some  paraeducators  felt  that  their  input 
was  not  valued  or  their  ideas  respected. 

Several  of  the  paraeducators  in  the  study  had  seen  the  child(ren)'s  Individualized 
Education  Plan,  (lEP),  but  the  majority  had  not.  Many  of  the  paraeducators  indicated  that 
they  felt  they  should  be  privy  to  the  information  contained  in  the  lEP;  it  would  provide 
them  with  information  that  would  assist  them  in  implementing  strategies  to  achieve  the 
goals  for  a  child.  Some  of  the  paraeducators  felt  that  they  were  key  individuals  responsible 
for  implementing  the  goals  of  the  lEP,  and  should  have  input  in  formulating  and  evaluating 
the  goals. 

Assigning  Paraeducators  to  Classrooms,  Children,  and  Teachers: 

Most  of  the  paraeducators  in  this  study  were  assigned  to  work  with  specific  children 
one-on-one  for  all  or  most  of  the  school  day.  Several  of  the  paraeducators  worked  with  a 
specific  child  for  part  of  the  day  and  with  a  number  of  children  for  the  remainder  of  the 
day.  Two  of  the  paraeducators  were  assigned  to  pre-kindergarten  classes,  which  meant 
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that  they  worked  in  situations  where  approximately  one  half  of  the  children  were  eligible 
for  special  education,  and  the  remainder  of  the  children  were  typically  developing  children 
from  the  school  district. 

Within  these  parameters,  there  were  differences  in  how  paraeducators  were  assigned  to 
specific  classrooms  or  programs.  In  most  of  the  districts,  paraeducators  were  hired  on  an 
"as  needed"  basis,  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  an  individual  child's  Individualized 
Education  Program  (lEP).  They  were  assigned  to  that  particular  child,  and  worked  with 
the  teacher  and  grade  level  classroom  that  was  appropriate  for  the  child.  None  of  the 
schools  in  the  study  offered  any  multi-age  or  multi-grade  groupings;  all  were  organized  in 
a  UBditional  grade  level  models.  Some  of  the  paraeducators  remained  with  a  particular  child 
as  he  or  she  progressed  through  several  grades.  While  this  method  of  pairing  allowed  the 
child  to  establish  a  long  term  relationship  with  the  paraeducator,  the  paraeducators  indicated 
that  they  did  not  feel  it  was  beneficial  to  remain  with  a  specific  child  indefinitely,  as  a 
dependent  relationship  could  easily  develop.  Pairing  the  paraeducator  with  the  child  in  a 
traditional  grade  level  structure  did  not  allow  the  paraeducators  and  teachers  to  work 
together  for  more  than  one  year.  This  reduced  the  opportunity  for  them  to  establish  a 
strong  working  relationship. 

One  of  the  school  districts  assigned  paraeducators  to  specific  teachers  rather  than  to 
particular  children  In  that  case,  the  paraeducators  and  the  teachers  became  an  instructional 
team  and  the  children  moved  to  another  teacher-paraeducator  team  at  the  end  of  each  year. 
On  the  door  of  one  of  the  classrooms  in  this  school  district,  a  sign  read,  "Third  Grade", 
and  two  names,  the  paraeducator' s  and  the  teacher's,  firmly  established  them  both  as  the 
adults  in  charge  of  the  claiss. 

The  paraeducators  in  this  study  expressed  the  opinion  that  a  stable,  mutually  satisfying 
paraeducator-teacher  team  would  be  most  effective  in  meeting  the  needs  of  children.  One 
of  the  paraeducators  indicated  that  while  she  felt  that  a  consistent  teacher-paraeducator  team 
would  be  best  in  terms  of  creating  a  good  working  relationship  between  the  adults,  it  was 
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not  feasible  for  her  school  district.  Because  of  the  small  number  of  children  who  were 
included,  only  a  small  number  of  classrooms  required  paraeducators.  These  paraeducators 
moved  on  to  new  grade  levels  with  the  children. 

Opportunities  for  Paraeducators  to  Communicate  With  Teachers  and  to  Dialogue  with  Each 
Other: 

The  importance  of  good  communication  among  members  of  an  educational  team  is  well 
documented.  In  order  for  team  members  to  communicate  they  must  have  the  opportimity  to 
dialogue.  The  paraeducators  indicated  that  they  had  very  few  opportunities  to  talk  with  the 
teachers  with  whom  they  worked.  This  created  problems  for  the  paraeducators  on  several 
levels.  First,  although  most  of  the  paraeducators  reported  that  the  general  education 
teachers  provided  them  with  most  of  their  daily  instructions,  most  of  the  pmraeducators 
indicated  that  they  did  not  have  many  opportunities  to  meet  with  these  teachers.  This  meant 
that  they  often  were  unclear  about  the  teacher's  objectives,  methods,  or  scheduling. 
Additionally,  the  lack  of  time  to  meet  undermined  the  concept  of  a  paraeducator-teacher 
team.  Since  the  paraeducators  often  could  not  meet  with  the  teachers  or  give  them  regular 
feedback  they  did  not  feel  included  in  the  educational  planning  process.  One  of  the  reasons 
that  scheduling  mutual  planning  time  was  so  difficult  was  that  most  of  the  paraeducators 
accompanied  spjecific  children  to  "specials"  (art,  music,  gym,  library),  to  lunch  and  to 
recess.  This  did  not  allow  them  any  time  for  meeting  during  the  school  day.  Paraeducators 
were  not  paid  for  any  time  extending  beyond  the  limits  of  the  school  day  in  any  of  the 
districts  in  the  study. 

All  of  the  paraeducators  indicated  that  there  were  very  few  opportunities  for 
paraeducators  to  meet  with  each  other.  Only  one  school  administrator  allotted  a  specific 
time  for  all  of  the  paraeducators  in  the  building  to  meet  These  one-half-hour  per  week 
sessions  were  highly  regarded  by  the  paraeducators  as  opportunities  to  discuss  specific 
challenges  and  brainstorm  solutions,  and  as  opportunities  for  the  exchange  of  general 
information.  Paraeducators  in  the  other  districts  indicated  that  informal  support  systems 
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had  evolved  among  paraeducators,  usually  created  by  the  need  to  assume  each  other's 
responsibilities  during  breaks.  Paraeducators  sometimes  indicated  that  they  felt  isolated 
and  valued  the  support  of  other  paraeducators. 

Training  and  Professional  Development 

Because  paraeducators  come  from  diverse  experiential  and  educational  backgrounds, 
and  assume  a  variety  of  responsibilities,  it  is  critical  that  they  are  appropriately  prepared  for 
their  roles.  As  adult  learners  they  bring  particular  characteristics  and  needs  to  the  learning 
situation.  For  example,  adult  learners  possess  prior  knowledge  that  can  be  integrated  into  a 
new  situation.  Also,  they  tend  to  approach  their  new  learning  in  a  pragmatic  manner;  adult 
learners  want  to  learn  what  they  perceive  they  need  to  know  in  order  to  be  successful  in 
their  current  situation. 

The  paraeducators  in  this  study  were  at  various  life  and  career  stages.  They  ranged  in 
age  from  their  early  twenties  to  their  fifties.  Some  were  new  to  the  work  situation,  some 
were  reentering  the  work  force,  and  some  were  veteran  paraeducators.  They  brought  a 
variety  of  prior  experiences  and  educational  backgrounds  to  their  paraeducator  positions. 
Seven  of  the  paraeducators  in  this  study  were  certified  teachers.  Of  those  seven 
individuals,  two  had  not  taught  in  classrooms,  but  had  completed  student  teaching 
assignments.  All  but  two  of  the  certified  teachers  had  completed  at  least  some  course  work 
in  special  education.  Several  of  the  paraeducators  had  enrolled  in  teacher  preparation 
programs  after  they  were  hired  as  paraeducators,  and  were  currently  taking  courses. 
Despite  the  fact  that  many  of  these  paraeducators  had  completed  formal  course  work  in 
education,  all  of  the  paraeducators,  including  those  paraeducators  who  were  certified 
teachers,  indicated  that  they  felt  that  paraeducators  needed  to  have  more  training  for  the 
specific  responsibilities  of  their  jobs. 

Almost  all  of  the  paraeducators  reported  that  the  districts  provided  little,  if  any, 
introductory  training.  Most  of  them  reported  that  they  learned  on  the  job,  either  by 
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watching  the  teacher,  or  through  her  instructions.  Although  they  perceived  that  more  initial 
training  would  have  been  valuable,  the  paraeducators  appeared  to  have  gained  a  great  deal 
of  information  through  their  daily  experiences.  They  displayed  considerable  knowledge 
about  individual  children,  special  education  procedures,  and  instructional  processes.  One 
of  the  most  impressive  aspects  of  the  interviews  was  the  facility  with  which  the 
paraeducators  employed  the  vocabulary  associated  with  education,  and  their  accurate  use 
of  special  education  terminology  and  acronyms  (lEP,  PPT,  SEM,  ADHD,  and  so  forth). 
An  interviewer  who  lacked  a  background  in  special  education  would  have  had  to  ask  the 
paraeducators  to  define  and  explain  many  of  the  terms  and  acronyms  that  they  used  in  their 
conversation.  This  is  particularly  noteworthy  as  the  majority  of  the  paraeducators  in  this 
study  were  only  in  the  first  or  second  year  in  their  position.  The  paraeducators'  ability  to 
integrate  new  knowledge  within  the  context  of  their  job  situations  is  consistent  with  the 
adult  learner's  need  to  apply  a  pragmatic  approach  to  learning,  and  to  be  self-directed. 

Most  of  the  paraeducators  in  the  study  indicated  that  the  only  on-going  training  or 
professional  development  that  they  received  was  informal  on-the-job  training.  Although 
they  perceived  this  informal  training  to  be  valuable,  they  felt  that  they  needed  more 
information  in  order  to  perform  their  jobs  more  effectively.  The  paraeducators  indicated  that 
they  felt  they  needed  training  in  special  education,  including  the  characteristics  of  children 
with  various  identified  sp)ecial  education  needs.  Since  many  of  the  paraeducators  in  the 
study  were  assigned  to  work  with  children  with  autism,  they  were  particularly  interested  in 
training  on  that  topic.  The  paraeducators  indicated  that  although  the  special  education 
teachers  were  involved  in  writing  the  goals  and  defining  the  instructional  materials  for  the 
children,  the  paraeducators  usually  relied  on  the  general  education  teachers  for  day-to-day 
advice.  Paraeducators  felt  when  the  general  education  teacher  had  only  limited  experience 
working  with  children  with  special  needs  paraeducators  needed  even  more  training. 

Two  areas  in  which  the  paraeducators  appeared  to  have  many  responsibilities  without  a 
great  deal  of  training  were  in  managing  difficult  behaviors  and  in  curriculum  modification. 
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The  paraeducators  indicated  that  they  were  often  responsible  for  these  tasks  with  specific 
children  in  general  education  classrooms.  While  they  were  willing  to  assume  this 
responsibility  in  order  to  assist  the  child  in  remaining  in  the  classroom,  they  indicated  that 
they  had  not  received  formal  training  in  these  areas.  Several  of  the  paraeducators  in  the 
study  had  specific  responsibilities  for  implementing  goals  developed  by  related  service 
professionals  in  the  areas  of  occupational,  physical,  and  speech  therapy.  This  is  an  area 
where  additional  training  may  be  essential  for  paraeducators.  Therefore,  while  on-the-job 
training  has  been  somewhat  successful  for  the  paraeducators,  a  more  structured  approach  to 
training  and  professional  development  would  be  beneficial.  The  principles  of  adult  learning 
could  be  integrated  with  the  content  areas  that  were  identified  as  needs  by  the 
paraeducators,  to  design  quality  training  and  professional  development  approaches. 

The  paraeducators  expressed  frustration  with  the  lack  of  training.  They  identified 
some  of  the  barriers  to  training  for  paraeducators  as:  difficulty  obtaining  release  time  to 
attend  training  during  the  school  day,  lack  of  resources  to  pay  paraeducators  to  attend 
training  after  school  hours,  and  the  availability  and  accessibility  of  training.  Some  of  the 
paraeducators  specifically  indicated  a  willingness  to  attend  training  outside  their  school 
districts,  but  did  not  have  the  option  of  being  paid  their  salary  while  they  attended  training. 

Career  Development  for  Paraeducators 

Most  paraeducators  have  a  fiat  career  with  no  possibility  for  increased  responsibilities 
or  advancement  as  long  as  they  remain  in  the  field.  Unlike  teachers,  whose  career  cycles 
are  recognized  as  evolving  and  changing  at  different  points  in  their  career  (Burke  and 
Fessler,  1983;  Steffy,  1989),  there  is  nothing  in  the  literature  concerning  the  development 
of  a  model  of  career  development  for  paraeducators,  except  through  the  development  of 
career  ladders.  Job  satisfaction  is  a  critical  element  in  the  retention  of  paraeducators.  Ways 
to  expand  and  enhance  the  careers  of  paraeducators  that  are  cost  effective  and  person 
effective  should  be  explored.  In  some  instances  the  paraeducators  in  this  study  possessed 
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specific  skills  such  as  the  ability  to  read  and  write  Braille  or  to  use  sign  language.  They 
also  had  developed  strategies  that  proved  to  be  effective  with  individual  children.  These 
paraeducators  had  the  potential  to  train  other  paraeducators  and  teachers  in  skills  that  would 
expand  their  ability  to  meet  the  needs  of  specific  children.  Through  allowing  them  to  serve 
as  trainers  the  paraeducators'  own  careers  would  be  enhanced. 

Mentoring  is  another  concept  that  has  been  investigated  in  the  literature  on  teaching  but 
has  had  little  attention  in  the  paraeducator  arena.  The  paraeducators  in  this  study  indicated 
that  they  valued  relationships  with  other  jjaraeducators  and  with  teachers.  There  were  no 
formal  mentoring  arrangements,  however.  Nationally,  although  there  are  numerous 
structured  mentoring  programs  for  teachers,  there  appear  to  be  very  few  for  paraeducators. 
Structured  mentoring  programs,  where  paraeducators  can  act  as  mentors  for  other 
paraeducators,  could  provide  a  vehicle  for  districts  to  provide  introductory  training,  or  on- 
going training.  Also,  being  designated  as  a  mentor  would  enhance  the  career  of  the 
individual  paraeducator. 

Paraeducators'  Perceptions  of  the  Quality  of  Their  Experiences  in  Schoois 

Inclusion:  Philosophy  and  Implementation 

Throughout  the  interviews,  the  paraeducators  expressed  more  satisfaction  than 
dissatisfaction  with  the  inclusion  of  children  with  identified  special  needs  in  general 
education  classes.  Although  many  of  the  paraeducators  did  not  work  in  public  schools  prior 
to  the  inclusion  movement,  and  therefore  were  not  fully  knowledgeable  of  other  models  of 
service  delivery,  at  the  time  of  the  interviews  all  of  them  worked  in  inclusive  settings. 
They  were  in  an  excellent  position  to  describe  the  effect  of  inclusion  on  specific  children. 
Several  of  the  paraeducators  had  previously  worked  in  self-contained  special  education 
settings  and  their  perceptions  of  the  inclusion  process  were  particularly  enlightening. 
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The  concerns  that  the  paraeducators  raised  concerning  inclusion  focused  on  three  main 
topics: 

•  Could  the  child's  needs  be  adequately  met  in  the  general  education  classroom? 

•  Would  the  child's  behavior  disrupt  the  learning  of  other  children? 

•  Were  the  teachers  and  paraeducators  adequately  prepared  to  work  with  the 

child? 

Many  of  the  paraeducators  indicated  that  they  wrestled  with  these  issues.  They 
indicated  that  sometimes  individual  children  seemed  to  require  teaching  methods  or 
modifications  that  were  not  available  in  the  general  education  classroom.  They  also  worried 
that  both  the  teachers  and  the  paraeducators  had  not  been  adequately  prepared  to  work  with 
children  with  significant  special  needs.  In  particular,  they  described  their  efforts  to  control 
and  modify  the  disruptive  behaviors  of  the  children  to  whom  they  were  assigned,  so  that 
the  education  of  the  typical  children  was  not  compromised.  This  was  an  area  of  great 
concern  for  most  of  the  paraeducators. 

Despite  these  important  issues,  all  of  the  paraeducators  felt  that  the  positive  aspects 
of  inclusion  outweighed  the  negatives.  Most  of  the  paraeducators  indicated  that  they 
believed  that  both  the  typical  children  and  the  children  with  identified  special  needs 
benefited  from  the  social  aspect  of  inclusion.  Several  commented  at  length  about  the 
relationships  that  had  developed  among  children  in  the  classes.  Paraeducators  were  also 
aware  of  the  educational  benefits  that  the  included  children  derived  from  being  educated  in 
general  education  settings.  They  referred  to  participation  in  a  breadth  of  activities  in  the 
general  education  class  and  the  increased  opportunities  for  language  development  as 
fwsitive  educational  outcomes  for  the  included  children. 

Although  they  supported  the  philosophy  of  inclusion,  many  of  the  paraeducators 
expressed  some  dissatisfaction  about  the  implementation  process.  Some  of  the 
paraeducators  who  were  assigned  to  work  only  with  one  child  (one-on-one)  felt  that  this 
pairing  did  not  produce  optimal  effects.  First,  they  indicated  that  when  a  paraeducator  is 
assigned  to  one  child  throughout  the  entire  day  it  is  very  difficult  for  the  paraeducator.  In 
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these  cases  paraeducators  reported  that  they  often  had  no  respite  from  some  very  difficult 
children  and  no  time  to  plan  with  the  professional  staff.  This  made  them  feel  excessively 
responsible  for  the  child,  with  little  ownership  being  assumed  by  the  rest  of  the  staff.  They 
feared,  also,  that  their  relationship  with  a  child  might  ultimately  create  an  unhealthy 
situation  where  the  child  and  paraeducator  would  develop  almost  a  parent-child 
relationship.    The  paraeducators  felt  that  when  a  child  had  a  helper  with  him  during  all  of 
the  general  education  experience,  it  might  have  caused  the  typical  children  in  the  class  to 
believe  that  the  child  was  incapable  of  doing  anything  unassisted.  Also,  typical  children 
might  also  communicate  less  frequently  with  a  child  who  was  constantly  assisted  by  an 
adulL 

Job  Satisfaction: 

A  previous  study,  (Lx)gue,  1992),  identified  stress,  lack  of  resp)ect,  wages  and  general 
working  conditions  as  factors  that  contributed  to  paraeducators'  lack  of  satisfaction.    In 
this  study  general  working  conditions  (including  the  absence  of  planning  time  and  breaks) 
and  a  general  lack  of  respect  were  the  factors  most  often  associated  with  a  lack  of 
satisfaction.  Many  of  the  paraeducators  felt  frustrated  when  they  could  not  make 
suggestions  or  have  input  in  either  formal  (Pupil  Planning  Team),  or  informal  discussions 
of  goals  and  strategies  for  individual  students.  Paraeducators  who  were  not  certified 
teachers  tended  to  believe  that  their  opinions  were  not  valued  because  they  did  not  possess 
teaching  credentials.  Several  of  the  paraeducators  indicated  that  they  felt  that  the 
professional  staff  imdermined  their  authority  with  the  children  by  referring  to  them  as 
"helf)ers"  or  "aides",  or  calling  them  by  their  first  names.  Other  paraeducators  indicated 
that  they  believed  that  the  professional  staff  was  unaware  that  a  perceived  lack  of  respect 
was  an  issue  for  paraeducators. 

Seven  of  the  paraeducators  in  this  study  were  certified  teachers;  three  of  these 
paraeducators  had  previously  taught  in  their  own  classrooms  while  four  were  recent  college 
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graduates.  Sixteen  of  the  paraeducators  were  not  certified  teachers.  Many  of  the 
paraeducators,  both  those  who  were  not  teachers  and  those  who  were  certified  teachers 
expressed  dissatisfaction  with  the  amount  of  input  they  had  concerning  strategies  for 
particular  children.  In  addition,  the  paraeducators  who  were  certified  teachers  expressed 
additional  frustration  concerning  their  lack  of  involvement  in  making  classroom  decisions. 
The  four  newly  certified  teachers  (teachers  who  were  certified  but  had  never  taught), 
showed  less  dissatisfaction  than  the  teachers  who  had  taught  in  their  own  classrooms; 
however,  all  of  the  certified  staff  expressed  some  level  of  dissatisfaction.  It  may  be  that 
when  certified  teachers  must  assume  an  assistant  role  issues  of  control  or  ownership  are 
more  pronounced  and  may  result  in  greater  frustration  and  fewer  opportunities  to  develop 
and  sustain  an  instructional  team  over  time. 

Relationships  Within  the  School  Community 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  aspect  of  this  research  was  the  paraeducators'  descriptions  of 
the  complex  and  intense  relationships  that  developed  between  various  members  of  the 
school  community:    included  children  and  typical  children,  included  children  and  teachers, 
paraeducators  Jind  teachers,  paraeducators  and  other  paraeducators,  paraeducators  and 
children,  and  in  a  few  cases  paraeducators  and  parents.  The  value  of  relationships  is 
clearly  highlighted  in  this  research.  Despite  their  backgrounds,  family  responsibilities,  job 
responsibilities,  training,  and  other  differing  individual  characteristics,  the  paraeducators  all 
referred  extensively  to  the  relationships  that  they  had  established  with  others  in  the  school 
community. 

All  of  the  paraeducators  described  their  relationships  with  the  children  with  whom  they 
worked.  In  most  cases  they  described  intense  relationships  that  seemed  in  some  cases  to  be 
a  mixture  of  a  teacher-child  type  of  relationship  and  a  parent-child  relationship.  They 
described  the  children's  learning  cind  behavior  with  a  degree  of  understanding  that  came 
from  the  closeness  of  the  relationship. 
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In  addition,  the  paraeducators  described  the  relationships  that  the  children  with  whom 
they  worked  had  developed  with  other  children  and  with  their  teachers.  While  most  of  the 
children  and  teachers  included  the  children  with  identified  special  needs  in  all  aspects  of  the 
general  education  classrooms,  some  did  not.  The  paraeducators  praised  in  particular 
teachers  who  treated  the  children  with  identified  special  needs,  "The  same  way  she  treats 
everyone  else."    In  many  cases  the  manner  in  which  the  children  in  the  classroom  reacted 
to  the  children  with  special  needs  mirrored  the  teacher's  attitude  and  behavior. 

The  paraeducators  also  described  the  relationships  that  they  had  developed  with  the 
other  peiraeducators  and  with  the  teachers.  In  most  cases  they  described  close  relationships 
with  the  teachers  in  the  general  education  classrooms.  While  acknowledging  that 
differences  in  style  and  personality  did  occur,  most  of  the  paraeducators  indicated  that  they 
felt  that  good  communication  was  essential;  if  the  teacher  and  the  paraeducator  had  some 
differences  in  opinion  or  style,  they  should  be  able  to  find  a  solution. 

A  few  of  the  paraeducators  indicated  that  they  had  opportunities  to  participate  in  peirent 
conferences  and  Pupil  Plarming  Team  meetings,  or  to  facilitate  written  communication  with 
parents.  These  paraeducators  specifically  referred  to  the  satisfaction  that  they  gained  from 
their  positive  relationships  with  parents.  In  districts  where  the  paraeducators  were  not  able 
to  communicate  with  the  parents,  and  therefore  had  not  developed  a  relationship  with  them, 
the  paraeducators  indicated  that  this  was  a  source  of  frustration.  Since  research  indicates 
that  children's  performance  in  school  can  be  linked  to  parental  involvement  and 
participation,  it  would  seem  that  all  members  of  the  instructional  team  should  be 
encouraged  to  develop  positive  working  relationships  with  parents. 

After  hearing  the  paraeducators  describe  their  relationships,  and  watching  their 
expressions  as  they  told  their  stories  it  was  obvious  that  the  literature  has  a  major  omission, 
in  not  addressing  positive  relationships  as  a  major  factor  in  paraeducator  success,  retention, 
and  satisfaction.  This  research  study  may  reveal  that  one  of  the  keys  to  the  effective 
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employment  of  paraeducators  is  in  fostering  successful,  satisfying  relationships  among  the 
various  members  of  the  school  community. 

In  particular,  paraeducators  and  the  teachers  with  whom  they  work  must  learn  to 
function  as  teams,  and  to  cooperate  with  each  other.  Although  the  paraeducators  in  the 
study  did  not  acknowledge  a  specific  need  for  training  in  team  building  or  collaboration, 
several  of  them  did  indicate  that  they  felt  that  the  teachers  and  paraeducators  could  benefit 
from  attending  training  sessions  together  and  discussing  aspects  of  the  paraeducator-teacher 
relationship. 

Implications  for  the  Field: 

Policy  Development 

The  development  of  policies  relative  to  the  employment  of  paraeducators  should  involve 
a  variety  of  stake-holders.  Administrators,  general  education  teachers,  special  education 
and  related  services  staff,  paraeducators,  and  parents  each  bring  particular  viewpoints  to  the 
discussion.  Unions,  professional  associations,  and  institutions  of  higher  education  may 
also  wish  to  participate  in  the  process.  In  all  policy  development  and  implementation 
concerning  paraeducators,  the  focus  must  be  on  improving  the  education  of  all  children 
through  increasing  the  effectiveness  of  the  instructional  team. 

•  State,  local,  and  building  level  policies  can  work  towards  enhancing  the  status  of 
paraeducators.  Paraeducators  should  be  recognized  for  the  knowledge  and  skills  that 
they  possess  and  appreciated  for  the  contributions  that  they  can  make  to  the  educational 
process.  In  one  of  the  districts  in  the  study  paraeducators  had  negotiated  a  title  change 
from  "aide"  to  "par^rofessional".  This  name  change  was  important  in  enhancing  their 
status. 
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•  Policy  makers  at  the  state  or  district  level  should  develop  standards  detailing  hiring 

credentials  and  procedures,  job  descriptions,  training,  and  procedures  for  the 
supervision  and  evaluation  of  paraeducators. 

•  Lxxal  school  districts  should  ensure  that  their  policies  regarding  paraeducators  are 

conveyed  to  staff  throughout  the  district  and  that  continuity  exists.  Teachers, 
supervisors,  and  paraeducators  need  to  be  aware  of  the  policies  regarding  paraeducator 
employment 

•  Local  school  districts  should  reevaluate  their  hiring  policies  and  procedures.  In 

particular  the  practice  of  hiring  certified  teachers  to  assume  paraeducator  roles  is  a 
policy  that  could  be  reviewed.  In  this  study  the  certified  teachers  who  were  employed 
as  paraeducators  expressed  considerable  dissatisfaction  and  were  the  most  likely  to 
leave  their  positions,  creating  a  high  rate  of  attrition. 

•  Paraeducators  must  be  aware  of  policies  that  affect  their  employment  and  advocate  for 

an  active  voice  in  policy  development 

School  District  Administrative  Issues 

•  Local  school  districts  can  investigate  cost  effective  ways  to  empower  paraeducators  as 

full  members  of  the  school  community.  Providing  time  or  financial  compensation  for 
paraeducators  to  attend  training  sessions,  making  planning  time  available  to 
pjaraeducators,  and  including  paraeducators  in  building  staff  meetings  management 
teams  are  all  methods  for  maximizing  the  potential  of  paraeducators 

•  School  districts  or  individual  schools  should  explore  ways  to  foster  successful, 

satisfying  relationships  among  the  various  members  of  the  school  community, 
including  paraeducators.  Providing  specific  opportunities  for  paraeducators  to  meet 
together,  creating  joint  planning  time  for  teachers  and  paraeducators,  and  involving 
paraeducators  in  school  based  decision  making  are  all  strategies  for  achieving  this  goal. 
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•  Schcx)l  district  or  building  administrators  can  acknowledge  that  paraeducators  have  a 

unique  vantage  point  from  which  to  evaluate  inclusion  programs.  Their  input  could  be 
sought  in  evaluating  inclusion  programs  and  for  offering  suggestions  for  their 
improvement. 

•  School  building  administrators  and  professional  staff  should  continually  re-evaluate  the 

job  responsibilities  of  paraeducators  to  ensure  that  their  schedules  do  not  conuibute  to 
frustration  and  bum-out.  Rexible  schedules  that  allow  paraeducators  to  assume 
varying  levels  of  responsibilities  throughout  the  school  day  may  enhance  paraeducator 
performance. 

•  Appropriate  roles  and  responsibilities  of  paraeducators  particularly  those  concerning 

meetings,  parent  communication,  and  access  to  the  lEP  should  be  defined  within  the 
context  of  the  specific  job  setting. 

•  The  assignment  of  paraeducators  to  programs,  classrooms,  teachers,  £md  children 

should  be  carefully  evaluated  taking  into  consideration  the  importance  that 
paraeducators'  placed  on  their  relationships  with  others  in  the  school  community. 

•  .Paraeducators  should  have  an  active  voice  in  designing  school  district  and  building 

level  procedures  that  enhance  their  effectiveness  and  promote  successful  cooperation 
among  members  of  the  instructional  team. 

Training  and  Professional  Development 

•  Professional  development  for  paraeducators  should  be  based  on  needs  assessments  of 

both  paraeducators  and  professional  staff.  Both  paraeducators  and  teachers  must 
clearly  define  these  needs. 

•  State  or  local  education  agencies  could  consider  establishing  professional  development 

requirements  for  paraeducators  that  include  both  introductory  training  and  on-going 
training.  Professional  development  activities  should  reflect  the  need  to  view  the 
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paraeducator  job  as  a  career,  and  seek  to  enhance  the  development  of  paraeducators  at 
various  stages  of  the  career.  These  activities  should  be  designed  with  consideration  for 
the  specific  characteristics  of  adult  learners. 

•  State  and  local  education  agencies  and  training  institutions  should  consider  the  value  of 

the  paraeducators'  on-the-job  experiences.  They  should  investigated  methods  for 
validating  and  evaluating  these  experiences  as  part  of  an  overall  training  and 
professional  development  plan. 

•  District  or  building  level  professional  development  activities  for  paraeducators  need  to 

reflect  both  the  need  for  paraeducators  to  work  as  part  of  a  team  with  defined  roles  and 
responsibilities,  and  the  current  parameters  of  the  job  situation. 

•  School  districts  can  also  develop  training  for  teachers  and  other  professionals  so  that 

they  can  learn  to  work  with  and  supervise  paraeducators  more  effectively. 

•  School  districts  may  wish  to  develop  relationships  with  institutions  of  higher  education 

or  professional  development  organizations  that  can  assist  them  in  creating  and 
implementing  training  for  teachers  and  paraeducators,  especially  activities  that  are  site- 
based. 

•  Building  level  staff  should  be  empowered  to  design  innovative  systems  to  improve  the 

effectiveness  of  paraeducators  such  as  paraeducator-teacher  mentoring  programs, 
scheduling  that  allows  expanded  opportunities  for  paraeducators  and  teachers  to 
dialogue,  and  job  embedded  professional  development  opportunities  for  both  teachers 
and  paraeducators. 

•  School  districts  or  individual  school  building  staff  should  consider  that  paraeducators 

can  become  trainers,  assisting  other  paraeducators  or  the  professional  staff  to  develop 
skills  to  meet  specific  needs  of  students  (for  example  sign  language  or  Braille). 
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•  Institutions  of  higher  education  can  be  partners  with  school  districts  or  state  education 

agencies  in  preparing  preservice  paraeducators  and  in  assisting  paraeducators  who  wish 
to  become  teachers  to  achieve  that  goal. 

•  Institutions  of  higher  education  should  be  encouraged  to  prepare  preservice  teachers,  in 

both  general  education  and  special  education  courses,  to  work  effectively  with 
paraeducators.  They  also  should  explore  the  possibilities  of  offering  courses  in 
collaboration  to  both  employed  jaaraeducators  and  teachers. 
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CHAPTER  VII 
FURTHER  RESEARCH 

In  order  to  maximize  the  potential  of  individual  paraeducators  and  of  the  total 
paraeducator  field,  there  is  a  need  for  additional  research  concerning  the  employment  of 
paraeducators. 

•  Policies  and  Standards  for  Paraeducator  Employment 

New  research  focusing  on  the  policies  that  individual  states,  and  school  districts  within 
those  states,  have  created  to  support  and  monitor  the  employment  of  paraeducators  is 
essential.  This  information  will  allow  policy  makers  and  other  stake-holders  to  determine 
effective  methods  for  developing  and  monitoring  the  employment  of  paraeducators. 
Information  has  been  gathered  through  surveys  of  state  education  agencies  (Pickett,  1994), 
to  determine  which  states  have  implemented  state  level  policies  eind  guidelines  concerning 
paraeducators.  Within  states,  though,  there  app)ear  to  be  few  comprehensive  descriptions 
of  the  policies  and  procedures  individual  districts  have  implemented.  Also,  when  standards 
for  certification  and  competency  driven  training  and  evaluation  have  been  instituted,  they 
should  be  evaluated  to  determine  their  effectiveness.  Investigations  of  the  success  or 
failure  of  specific  policies  will  help  other  states  and  districts  to  design  effective  standards 
and  guidelines  for  the  employment  of  paraeducators. 

•  Research  that  Reflects  the  Settings  in  Which  Paraeducators  Currently  Work 

Paraeducators  are  primary  service  providers  in  a  variety  of  settings  (Blalock,  1991 ; 
Rubin  and  Long,  1994).  Since  most  of  the  research  concerning  paraeducators  working 
with  children  with  identified  special  education  needs  has  been  conducted  in  special 
education  settings,  there  is  a  need  for  research  that  reflects  the  various  educational  settings 
in  which  paraeducators  are  currently  employed.  These  settings  include:  eariy  intervention 
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programs,  transition  programs,  and  the  related  service  areas.  This  research  could  be  part  of 
a  continuing  effort  to  evaluate  the  specific  tasks  and  responsibilities  of  p)araeducators,  in 
order  to  design  relevant  job  descriptions,  training  opportunities  and  ^propriate 
supervision. 

My  qualitative  research  study  of  the  dimensions  of  the  paraeducator  experience  focused 
on  paraeducators  who  were  employed  in  general  education  classes  to  facilitate  the  inclusion 
of  children  with  identified  special  education  needs.  It  involved  a  small  number  of 
paraeducators  and  school  districts,  and  only  included  paraeducators  employed  in 
elementary  schools.  Further  research  might  investigate  the  experiences  of  paraeducators  in 
a  broader  number  of  inclusive  classrooms,  or  grade  levels,  using  a  similar  interview 
methodology.  Additional  research  on  paraeducators  in  inclusive  settings  could  also 
employ  observation  techniques  or  survey  methodology. 

•  The  Efficacy  of  Employing  Paraeducators 

Another  area  for  continued  research  and  documentation  concerns  the  efficacy  of 
employing  paraeducators  to  deliver  direct  services  to  children.  Although  it  is  assumed  that 
paraeducators  provide  a  cost  effective  means  for  enhancing  and  extending  the  services  of 
professionals,  (Blalock,  1991),  there  have  been  few  recent  studies  of  the  efficacy  of 
employing  paraeducators  (Welch  et  al.,  1995,  Jones  and  Bender,  1993).  This  research 
might  focus  on  identifying  particular  factors  that  contribute  to  paraeducator  effectiveness 
(i.e.,  specific  training,  work  experience,  paraeducator-professional  team). 

•  Paraeducators  as  Members  of  Instructional  Teams 

As  their  roles  have  expanded  to  include  more  responsibility  for  direct  instruction  and 
other  educational  services  to  children  and  families,  paraeducators  work  in  a  variety  of  team 
situations.  In  my  research  study  the  paraeducators  most  often  worked  as  a  team  with  a 
general  education  teacher.  They  also,  however,  worked  closely  with  special  education 
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staff,  with  various  subject  matter  teachers,  and  in  some  cases  with  related  services 
professionals  and  parents.  The  paraeducators  in  this  study  articulated  a  belief  that  a 
successful  team  is  one  in  which  individual  members  respect  each  other,  and  in  which  the 
woiic  is  divided  fairly.  They  were  able  to  articulate  aspects  of  their  team  experiences  that 
were  rewarding  and  those  that  were  frustrating.  Since  it  is  likely  that  paraeducators  will 
continue  to  be  members  of  instructional  teams,  additional  research  could  be  conducted  that 
would  assess  the  elements  of  successful  paraeducator-professional  teams,  and  would 
generate  some  recommendations  for  improving  instructional  teams.  The  research  might 
also  include  studies  of  the  perceptions  of  both  special  education  and  particularly  general 
education  teachers  and  administrators  concerning  the  contributions  of  paraeducators. 

The  paraeducator  is  part  of  a  team  that  includes  not  only  professionals,  but  parents  and 
children  as  well.  My  literature  did  not  uncover  any  research  that  studied  the  relationship 
between  parents  and  paraeducators,  or  the  parents'  perception  of  paraeducators.  Research 
that  explores  the  attitudes  and  relationships  between  paraeducators  and  parents  could  be 
valuable  in  assisting  districts  to  develop  policies  and  role  expectations  for  paraeducators. 

•  The  Training  of  Paraeducators  and  the  Professionals  With  Whom  They  Work 

Although  there  have  been  many  studies  of  the  training  needs  of  both  paraeducators  and 
the  teachers  with  whom  they  work,  there  is  a  continual  need  to  identify  the  training  needs 
of  both  of  these  groups.  Training  needs  change  as  the  roles  and  responsibilities  for  both 
teachers  and  paraeducators  expand.  The  inclusion  movement,  in  particular,  has  altered  the 
responsibilities  of  general  education  teachers  to  include  supervising  paraeducators. 
Paraeducators  are  working  outside  the  special  education  setting,  implementing  special 
education  goals  in  general  education  classrooms.  As  research  identifies  the  evolving  roles 
and  responsibilities  of  paraeducators  and  teachers,  training  must  be  developed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  this  instructional  team.  The  training  needs  of  administrators  and  related  services 
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personnel  who  work  with  paraeducators  also  merit  investigation.  Existing  training 
opportunities  and  programs  should  be  evaluated  to  determine  if  they  are  accessible  and 
effective. 

•  Job  Satisfaction  and  Attrition  of  Paraeducators 

Just  as  paraeducators  are  often  employed  as  a  temporary  solution  to  meeting  the  needs 
of  individual  students,  paraeducators  themselves  are  treated  as  somewhat  temporary 
members  of  an  education  team.  This  may  be  due  in  part  to  the  perception  of  a  high  rate  of 
turnover  in  the  field.  Research  has  documented  that  many  paraeducators  do  leave  the  field 
during  their  first  year  of  employment  (Long,  1994).  Studies  that  evaluate  the  actual 
attrition  in  the  paraeducator  field,  and  evaluate  the  reasons  for  this  attrition,  would  provide 
school  districts  with  useful  information.  For  example,  the  paraeducators  in  this  study  who 
indicated  that  they  would  not  remain  as  paraeducators  were  almost  all  certified  teachers. 
They  had  worked  for  one  or  two  school  years,  and  were  hopeful  of  finding  teaching 
positions,  or  other  human  service  positions  with  higher  salary  levels.  If  other  research 
confirms  this,  districts  might  want  to  reevaluate  policies  toward  hiring  certified  teachers  for 
paraeducator  positions. 

This  research  study  attempted  to  define  and  describe  some  of  the  dimensions  of  the 
experiences  of  certain  paraeducators,  working  in  inclusive  classrooms.  There  continues  to 
be  a  need  to  study  the  experiences  not  only  of  paraeducators,  but  of  teachers, 
administrators,  and  parents  who  work  with  paraeducators.  In  order  to  determine  the 
contributions  of  paraeducators  to  the  educational  community,  policy  makers, 
administrators,  education  professionals,  and  paraeducators  need  to  participate  in  further 
research  designed  to  discover  methods  for  improving  education  for  all  students. 
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Appendix  A 


Informed  Consent  for  Participation  in  a  Research  Project 


This  study  considers  the  experiences  of  paraeducators  (teacher  assistants)  employed  in  public 
schools  to  facilitate  the  inclusion  of  children  with  special  needs  into  general  education  settings.  It 
is  being  performed  as  a  partial  fulfillment  of  the  requirements  for  the  researcher's  Ph.D.  in 
educational  studies  at  Lesley  College  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 

Participation  in  this  study  is  voluntary.  Your  participation  will  provide  useful  information  on  the 
topic.    All  data  from  this  project  are  confidential,  in  the  written  dissertation,  or  in  any  other  oral  or 
written  presentations  of  the  data,  your  identity  and  the  identity  of  your  school  district  will  not  be 
revealed.  Names  of  participants  will  not  be  connected  to  statements.  There  are  no  foreseeable 
risks  to  this  study. 

I  agree  to  participate  in  this  research  project  and  I  understand  that: 

1 .  Infonnation  will  be  gathered  through  an  individual  interview  that  will  last 
approximately  60  minutes. 

2.  My  participation  is  voluntary.  I  may  terminate  my  involvement  at  any  time 
without  penalty. 

3.  I  will  have  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  a  small  focus  group  discussion 
with  other  persons  who  are  participating  in  the  study.  Group  discussions  will 
last  approximately  45  -  60  minutes.  My  participation  in  the  group  discussion 
is  also  voluntary. 

4.  All  data  are  confidential. 

5.  If  I  have  questions  about  the  research,  or  need  to  speak  to  the  researcher 
about  my  participation  in  the  study,  I  can  contact  her  by  calling: 

(home)  xxx-xxxx  or  (work)  xxx-xxxx. 


Cathy  Riggs 

Special  Education  Resource  Center 

25  Industrial  Park  Road 

Middletown,  CT 


Signed Date 
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Appendix   B 


June  4,  1995 


Dear- 


Thank  you  so  much  for  volunteering  your  time  for  my  interview 
study  on  paraeducators.    Without  the  help  of  paras  I  would  have  no 
research!    I  am  learning  a  lot  from  the  interviews  about  what  being  a 
paraeducator  in  inclusion  is  all  about.    It  is  really  exciting  for  me  to 
hear  the  stories!    (insert  personal  statement-referring  to  the 
specific   paraeducator/job   responsibilities/etc.) 

If  you  want  to  add  anything  to  your  interview,  or  if  you  want  to  ask 
me  any  questions,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  call  me  at  SERC  (xxx- 
xxxx)  or  at  home  (xxx-xxxx).  Thanks  again  for  your  help;  you  don't 
know  how  much  I  appreciate  it! 


Sincerely, 
Cathy  Riggs 
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Appendix  C 

Cathy  Riggs  Research  Project:    Paraprofessionals  in  inclusion 

Background 

In  partial  fulfillment  of  the  requirements  for  a  Ph.D.  in  educational  studies  at 
Lesley  College  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  I  am  conducting  a  study  of  the 
experiences  of  paraprofessionals  who  work  in  inclusive  settings  in  public 
elementary  schools  in  Connecticut.  The  research  will  be  qualitative  in  nature 
and  will  involve  approximately  20  paraprofessionals  from  various  school 
systems. 

Method 

The  research  will  be  conducted  through  individual  interviews.  Each  interview 
will  take  about  one  hour.  The  interviews  will  consist  of  an  open  ended 
discussion  of  the  paraprofessional's  experiences  in  the  classroom.  All 
interviews  will  be  taped  so  that  an  accurate  record  is  kept.  The 
paraprofessionals  will  be  totally  anonymous  in  any  written  notes  and  in  the  final 
document.  They  will  be  given  numbers  for  coding  purposes  and  will  be  given 
pseudonyms  in  the  body  of  the  dissertation.  Likewise,  school  districts  will  not 
be  named  within  the  dissertation.  (Since  the  dissertation  will  focus  on 
Connecticut  only,  a  reader  will  know  that  the  location  is  within  the  state.) 

All  paraprofessionals  will  receive  a  written  permission  form  to  sign  to  indicate 
their  willingness  to  participate  in  the  research  and  outlining  the  uses  of  the  data. 

I  can  arrange  to  meet  paraprofessionals  at  their  work  places,  or  at  other 
locations  as  they  prefer.  I  am  very  flexible  on  this  aspect  of  the  research. 

Purpose 

This  research  is  important  to  me,  not  only  as  my  dissertation  topic,  but 
because  in  my  work  at  the  Special  Education  Resource  Center  I  am 
involved  in  designing  professional  development  for  teachers  and 
paraprofessionals.  It  occurs  to  me  that  too  often  we  assume  that  we  know  a  lot 
about  what  paraprofessionals  know  and  need  to  know,  but  that  this  information 
rarely  comes  from  the  paraprofessionals  themselves.  I  would  like  to  give  at 
least  a  few  paraprofessionals  an  oppxDrtunity  to  share  their  views  with  me! 

On  a  personal  note,  I  have  worked  as  a  special  education  teacher  who  had 
paraprofessionals  in  her  classroom;  I  have  been  an  administrator  for  a  state 
program  to  assist  paraprofessionals  in  attaining  teacher  certification,  and  as  a 
college  instructor  I  worked  with  a  number  of  students  who  were,  or  had  been, 
paraprofessionals.  For  the  last  five  years  I  have  attended  the  conference  of  the 
National  Resource  Center  for  Paraprofessionals  in  Education  and  Related 
Fields.  The  employment  of  paraprofessionals  is  a  topic  near  and  dear  to  me, 
with  or  without  my  dissertation! 
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Appendix  D 

This  interview  guide  does  not  represent  specific  questions  that  were  asked  of  the  paraeducators, 
rather  it  is  a  general  outline  that  I  followed  after  the  first  pilot  interviews  to  determine  if  I  had 
obtained  information  on  these  topics. 

INTERVIEW  GUIDE: 
Policy  Issues: 

1 .  What  policies  and  standards  does  the  school  system  have  for  employing 
paraeducators? 

2.  What  are  the  job  descriptions  for  paras? 

3.  Is  there  a  collective  bargaining  agreement  and  If  so  how  does  It  Influence 
the  employment  and  training  of  paraeducators? 

4.  Who  is  responsible  for  assigning  paraeducators? 

5.  Who  supervises  paraeducators?  Who  evaluates?  Is  there  an  evaluation 
criteria? 

6.  What  is  the  staffing  pattern  ([pupil/para/teacher)  in  the  district? 

What  school  duties  (bus,  lunch,  recess)  does  the  para  assume? 

7.  How  many  hours/day  or  hours/week  is  the  para  employed? 
School/Classroom  Issues: 

1 .  What  tasks  does  the  paraprofessiona!  perform  in  the  general  ed.  classroom? 

2.  What  tasks  does  the  paraeducator  perform  elsewhere  in  the  school? 
Training: 

1 .  What  is  the  content/context  of  any  training  provided  to  paraprofessionals? 

2.  How,  where,  when,  how  much  training  is  provided? 

3.  What  are  the  perceived  training  needs  of  paraprofessionals? 
Job  Satisfaction: 

1 .  How  satisfied  are  the  paraeducators  with  their  jobs? 

2.  What  are  the  frustrations?  the  joys? 
Inclusion 

1 .  What  is  their  perception  of  the  inclusion  process?  Is  it  working? 

2.  What  are  the  positives  and  negatives? 
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